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The eagerlV awaited s^uel to The Sword of Shannara 

Once again, Terry Brooks bring^you an epic novel of wonder and 
adventure that, like its predecessor, "goes far beyond the usual fantasy." 
( — Frank Herbert.) Here are valiant companions — old and new— awe- 
some foes, wonders, romance . . . and the ancient mystery of how the 
Elves survived among the Races of Man. v 
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Themost 
eye-opening day 

ofyourlife 


T he day was so long ago, it may be blurred 
by the years. 

Was it a day as gray as the clouds or was it a 
day as gold as the sun? And exactly how long 
ago was it? 

It’s difficult to say. You were, after all, only 
a child at the time. And yet, you experienced a 
moment like no other moment in your life. 

Suddenly, it was as if the world were in your 
hands. But there was no clap of thunder. There 
was only silence, for you were alone with nothing 
more than a printed piage when you made an 
awesome discovery: you could read. 

The words and sentences were simple 
enough, and even though they came slowly at 
first, the wonders of storybook friends such as 
Alice, Dorothy and Christopher Robin were 
just around the corner. 

So, as time went on, were countless writings 
to move your mind, tug your heart and capture 
your imagination, for the pwwerof the printed 
word had become forever yours that day nearly 
a lifetime ago. And the more you have made 
it yours through the years, the more it has 
changed the way you have lived and learned 
and hungered for more. 

Americans by the tens of millions share the 


same insatiable hunger for new information, 
new ideas and new ways to understand the 
ageless mysteries around them and the 
uncharted depths within them. 

TTie more innovative their lives become and 
the more sophisticated their technologies 
become, the more they seek out ideas on every 
conceivable subject from arts to sciences and 
from politics to economics. 

Doi» it surprise you that they depiend on 
magazines more than they depend on any other 
sources of information for those precious 
breaths of fresh air we call ideas? It doesn’t 
surprise the magazines of America. Today, they 
are more successful than they have ever been, 
because they are m^e challenged and more 
rewarded by their readers than ever before. 

There arc more than 10,000 magazines 
across America today, and while no two of them 
are quite alike, alt of them have one thing in 
common. 

They know that the essence of a magazine is 
to go deepier than the clamor and clutter of daily 
events, to strike a unique chord with its 
readers, and to touch them, one by one, with 
insights and inspirations that will op)en their 
eyes again and again. 


Nothing opens your eyes like a magazine. 

This message is one in a series from America’s magazines. 

O 1982 Maguine Publithen Anocialion, loc. $75 Lexington Avenue. New York, N.Y. I0U22 
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UPFRONT 


Kathleen Moloney 


Nobody ever accused science 
fiction writers — or science fic- 
tion readers, for that matter — 
of being shy about expressing 
their opinions. lAsfm readers 
have plenty of evidence of that, 
since each month Dr. Asimov 
speaks out on anything from 
creationism to autograph 
seekers. This month, in addi- 
tion to the Good Doctor’s edi- 
torial, we have yet another 
forum for some of the most out- 
spoken opinions we’ve read in a 
long while: a Profile of Harry 
Harrison, creator of the Stain- 
less Steel Rat and other high- 
tech adventures. Mr. Harrison 
knows a lot about SF, and he 
definitely knows what he likes. 

We’re pleased with all of the 
fiction in this issue — contribu- 
tions by Robert Young, who is 
an lAsfm regular, and Spider 
Robinson, who will become one 
if it’s the last thing we do, are 
especially noteworthy — but 
there’s a special story behind 
“’Transisters,” by Christine Re- 
nard. Ms. Renard was a highly 
regarded science fiction writer 
in France before her death, in 
1979, and her work continues to 
be praised there. Thanks to the 
goodjudgment of John Brunner, 
who was her friend and who has 


become her translator, we have 
this story. Literally and figura- 
tively, it translates beautifully 
into English. 

Before we leave the subject of 
fiction, we should call your at- 
tention to page 138 and “War of 
Independence,” by Stanley 
Schmidt. Mr. Schmidt’s work 
used to appear regularly in 
Analog, but that got a little 
complicated when he became 
the magazine’s editor. We’re 
very pleased to see his work 
here and to deny the nasty 
rumor that editors are impossi- 
ble to edit. 

Finally, just when you 
thought you were getting used 
to our new look, we’ve got a 
newer one, both inside (columns 
and nonfiction pieces are now 
set in two columns; On Books 
has a new format; Conventional 
Calendar has a new location) 
and out (the full-bleed cover). 
We’ve also had a change in our 
staff. Those of you who pay close 
attention to mastheads already 
know this, but I’m pleased to 
tell those who have better 
things to do that Shawna Mc- 
Carthy has been promoted to 
Senior Editor of lAsfm, which 
means that she will be more in- 
volved than ever in buying and 
editing stories • 
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Her name was Killashandra Ree; and after ten 
grueling years of musical training she was 
young, beautiful — and still without prospects- 
Then she heard of the mysterious Heptite 
Guild on the planet Ballybran. where the 
fabled Black Crystal was found. 

For those qualified, the Guild was said to 
provide careers, security and the chance for 
wealth beyond imagining. 

There was only one problem : few people who 
landed on Ballybran ever left. 


To Killashandra. the risk was acceptable 
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MISSING THE BOAT 

by Isaac Asimov 


One of the important ways in 
which many of us show our 
pride in science fiction is to 
point out the successful predic- 
tions that are made in science 
fiction stories. This has been 
done so many times that I won’t 
bore you now with one more 
listing of our victories. 

Instead, I would like to take 
up the other side of the coin. 
How about all the places we fell 
short? 

These can be divided into two 
varieties. First, a science fic- 
tion writer may miss the boat 
by. working out a plot that in- 
volves a successful prediction 
and then, somehow, never get- 
ting around to writing the story. 
Second, he may actually write 
a story in which there is a place 
where a small item is just ach- 
ing to be inserted — and would 
be a successful prediction if he 
did so — and he doesn’t insert it. 

The first variety is less im- 
portant, if only because a writer 
isn’t very impressive when he 
says, "Oh, I thought of writing 
a story about laser-induced fu- 
sion in 1933, but never got 
around to it.” 


I wouldn’t want to say science 
fiction writers (who, as a class, 
are incredibly honorable and 
trustworthy people) would lie 
about such things, but memory 
is always a fallacious thing, 
and even the best of us tend, in 
all honesty, to remember mat- 
ters with advantage. 

In my case, however, I keep 
a diary, and somewhere in the 
very early 1940s (the exact sta- 
tistics are given in my auto- 
biography), I noted the fact that 
I was thinking of writing a 
story about a very small, dense 
star with a life-bearing planet 
that circled it in two minutes. 
In other words, I was going to 
talk about a neutron star a 
quarter-century before any had 
actually been detected — except 
that I never wrote the story. 

Then, in 1942, I actually 
started a story called "The 
Camel’s Back.” It dealt with an 
extremely massive star that 
was heading in the direction of 
the Solar system, where it would 
set up tidal effects that would 
surely disrupt Earth’s orbit and 
ruin it as an abode for life. How- 
ever, the star was collecting 
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"Quite simidy the best science 
fiction story 1 hawe read this year!" 

^ —John Varley, author of TYTAH- ^ 



Journey with Elizabeth A. Lynn to a far future 
universe ruled with slavery artd drugs. Join 
Starc^tain Dana Ikoro as he discovers 
rebellion, the highest form of love. 

Following Lynn’s brilliant successes in A 
DIFFERENT LIGHT and THE CHRONICLES 
OF TORNOR. THE SARDONYX NET 
heralds the return of a sdertce fiction 
superstar... 


**A likely award contender... In the best tradition 
of the field’* — Publishers Weekly 

"One of the best plotted stories...an excellent 
rwve!!" —Locus 

"It’s about time for a NEBULA for this woman!" 

—John Varley 




Now at bookstoras everywhere.' $2.75 

Berkifty Books. 200. Madison Avenue. N.Y. N.Y. 10016 




space debris as it came and was 
getting continually more mas- 
sive. The additional mass was 
very slight compared to its tota,l 
mass, hut only a very slight ad- 
ditional mass was required to 
push the star over the line into 
collapse into a black hole. (The 
additional mass was "the straw 
that broke the camel’s hack”; 
hence the title.) 

I never finished the story, so 
I missed the chance of talking 
about black holes decades be- 
fore any scientist did; but on the 
other hand, I was under the dis- 
tinct impression at the time 
that gravitons couldn’t get out 
of a black hole any more than 
photons could. 'That meant that 
my variety of black hole would 
have no perceptible gravita- 
tional field, and the solar sys- 
tem would, therefore, he saved. 
Mayhe it’s just as well I didn’t 
finish the story. 

Let’s take up the second va- 
riety of boat-missing: the one in 
which you actually publish a 
story and miss something that 
would have been beautiful, if 
only you had been smart enough 
to think of it. 

I’ve managed that, too, and 
the case that is, to me, the most 
frustrating and tooth-grinding 
one is to be found in my story 
"The Martian Way” (a very 
good story, on the whole), which 
was first published in the No- 
vember 1952 issue of Galaxy. 

In it, I had a group of Martian 
colonists (Earthmen by de- 
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scent, of course) take the long 
journey to Saturn. They got 
there safely, and, in the proc- 
ess, I described a space-walk 
very accurately about fifteen 
years before such things took 
place. 

Eventually, they reached the 
neighborhood of Saturn, and 
here’s how I described it: 

"Saturn filled half the sky, 
streaked with orange, the night 
shadow cutting it fuzzily nearly 
one-quarter of the way in from 
the right. Two round little dots 
in the brightness were shadows 
of two of the moons. To the left 
and behind him . . . was the 
white diamond of the Sun. 

"Most of all he liked to watch 
the rings. At the left, they 
emerged from behind Saturn, 
a tight, bright triple band of 
orange light. At the right, their 
beginnings were hidden in the 
night shadow, but showed up 
closer and broader. They wid- 
ened as they came, like the 
flare of a horn, growing hazier 
as they approached, until, while 
the eye followed them, they 
seemed to fill the sky and lose 
themselves. 

"[Near them] . . . the rings 
broke up and assumed their 
true identity as a phenomenal 
cluster of solid fragments rather 
than the tight, solid band of 
light they seemed. 

"Below him, or rather in the 
direction his feet pointed, some 
twenty miles away, was one of 
the ring fragments. It looked 
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like a large irregular splotch, 
marring the symmetry of space, 
three-quarters in brightness and 
the night shadow cutting it like 
a knife. Other fragments were 
farther off, sparkling like star- 
dust, dimmer and thicker, un- 
til, as you followed them down, 
they became rings once more.” 

There you are. It’s quite cor- 
rect as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. Did I 
have to accept the appearance 
of Saturn’s rings at close-quar- 
ters as identical to the way we 
see them from Earth, which is 
over a billion kilometers away? 
Might I not have supposed that 
at that distance, even with the 
best telescope, we would miss 
some of the finer details? 

I could easily have imagined 
that the rings would be com- 
posed of particles of different 
gradations of properties and 
that there would be processes 
that would sort them out. In 
moving rapidly about Saturn 
these particles — of different size, 
of different composition, of dif- 
ferent shape, or whatever 
— would set up a panorama of 
circles, distinct in appearance, 
so that the rings would seem to 
consist of ringlets, thousands of 
them. I could have described 
the rings as filled with intense 
symmetrical detail. My good- 
ness, would it have been so 
strange to have expected all 
sorts of detail to be visible close- 
up that would not be visible 
from Earth? Wouldn’t I have 


expected the surface of our Moon 
to have been littered with small 
craters, even tiny ones, and not 
l^ave described that surface as 
possessing only those craters 
large enough to see from Earth? 

To be sure, there were no as- 
tronomers who caught this fact 
about Saturn’s rings, but that’s 
no excuse. I’m not an astrono- 
mer; I’m a science fiction writer, 
and I should, therefore, have 
more vision than an astrono- 
mer does. 

If I had only managed to do 
it. Then, once Voyagers I and 
II had sent back their photos, 
I could have announced my vi- 
sion of thirty years before and 
have insisted on full credit for 
being a generation ahead of my 
time. But I didn’t, so I couldn’t. 
I was just too stupid, and I’ll 
never get over it. 

There is one way, however, 
in which I might retrieve the 
situation. Surely I can’t be the 
only writer who has managed 
to avoid immortality. There 
must be others who have been 
grinding their teeth. 

Well, I’m not going to try to 
find such cases, but here is a 
challenge to the readers. Per- 
haps you can find cases. If you 
can, and if you send them in, 
and if I think they are good ex- 
amples, I will mention them, 
now and then, somewhere in 
the magazine, and include your 
name, correctly spelled. I’ll even 
send each one who succeeds a 
personal check for five dollars. 
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Naturally, there are some rules: 

1) Don’t look through the sto- 
ries in this magazine or other 
contemporaries. You can’t really 
judge whether someone has 
missed the boat so close to the 
present. The story in question 
must have appeared prior to 
1960, so if you’re citing a case, 
please include the magazine is- 


sue (or book copyright) of first 
appearance. 

2) For goodness sakes, don’t 
look for mistakes. We are not 
in search of errors of fact (we 
all make them, and sometimes 
they’re just oversights or mis- 
prints) or even errors of predic- 
tion. We’re looking for a setup 
where an accurate prediction 


IMPORTANT NOTICE!!! Our address for submission of manuscripts, leffers 
to the editor, and requests for editorial guidelines has changed. The new 
address is: Editor, lA'sfm, Davis Publications, Inc., 380 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, NY 10017. Our subscription address remains the same: PO Box 
1933, Marion OH 43306. 


MOVING? For your subscription to lA'sfm to keep up with you, send both your 
old address and your new one (and the ZIP codes for both, please!) to our 
subscription department: Box 1933, Marion OH 43306. 

Please do not send us your manuscript until you’ve gotten a copy of our 
discussion of manuscript format and story needs. To obtains these, send us a 
self-addressed, stamped business-size envelope (what stationery stores call 
a number 10 envelope), and a note requesting this information. The address 
for this and for all editorial correspondence is lA'sfm Davis Publications, Inc., 
380 Lexington Avenue, NY NY 10017. While we're always looking for new 
writers, please, in the interest of time-saving, find out what we’re looking for, 
and how to prepare it, before submitting your story. 
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could easily have been made 
but wasn’t, as in my own case. 

3) Choose a cEise where the 
accurate prediction would really 
have been possible by fair as- 
sumptions or reasoning, as in 
my case. Lester del Rey, dec- 
ades before the fact, casually 
referred to the surname of the 
first man reaching the Moon as 
Armstrong, but he got the first 
name wrong. Well, there’s no 
process of fair reasoning that 
would have given him the cor- 
rect first name, so that doesn’t 
count. 

4) Finally, please include a 
word-by-word passage that will 
show exactly where the predic- 
tion was missed. Make the pas- 
sage as short as possible. (We 
don’t want copyright trouble. I 
could have made my own pas- 
sage considerably shorter than 
it was, for instance, but I don’t 
expect to sue myself for unau- 
thorized quoting, you see.) Any- 
thing outside the passage that 
has to be explained — please ex- 
plain. And address them to 
"Isaac Asimov, Quotations” so 
that Kathleen and Shawna don’t 
have to be bothered with them. 

Go ahead, then. Even if you 
don’t find an 5 rthing, it will be 
no loss. You’ll get a chance to 
reread some old stories, and 
that might be fun — as long as 
you don’t neglect to read the 
new stories in this magazine, of 
course. 9 
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ON BOOKS 


by Baird Searles 


Majipoor Chronicles 

By Robert Silverberg 
Arbor House, $12.95 (cloth); 
$5.95 (paper). 

Robert Silverberg’s planet 
Majipoor is a big place, as we 
found out in Lord Valentine’s 
Castle. Its surface area is huge; 
much of it is covered by seas, 
but the three continents still 
have a land area larger than 
Earth’s. Its population is num- 
bered in the tens of billions. 

So despite the sweep of Lord 
Valentine’s Castle, there is 
plenty of room for the chroni- 
cling of events on Majipoor; 
therefore, Silverberg has given 
us the Majipoor Chronicles. The 
stories are in chronological or- 
der, dating back to what is 
nearly prehistory for Valen- 
tine’s time, that period when 
humanity is just beginning to 
fill the vast territories of the 
planet, shouldering aside the 
native metamorphs. Other al- 
ien races of the Galaxy are also 
beginning to filter in. 

There are eleven stories, the 
eleventh of which is really the 
culmination of the linking de- 
vice that Silverberg has used to 
tie them all together. 

This "device” is Hissune, an 


urchin of the Labyrinth (whom 
we met in Lord Valentine . . .) 
dipping into the "memory re- 
cordings” of the Register of 
Souls. The stories are those re- 
cordings. 

In "Thesme and the Ghay- 
rog,” Silverberg has extendi 
a situation common in our own 
time. A jaded young woman has 
an affair with an alien, both to 
shock her friends and to allay 
the guilt she feels for what she 
thinks is society’s prejudice but 
which is, of course, really her 
own. "The Time of the Burning” 
concerns an incident in the 
Metamorph Wars, and "In the 
Fifth Year of the Voyage” is 
something of an adventure story 
about an attempt to cross the 
huge ocean that covers one en- 
tire hemisphere of Majipoor. 

"The Soul-Painter and the 
Shapeshifter” is another famil- 
iar theme that has been Maji- 
poorized — the great painter who 
paints and falls in love with a 
subject entirely out of his sphere 
of experience. Despite the ex- 
otic trappings (he paints with 
his mind on psychosensitive 
fabric; she is a native Meta- 
morph), it could be Gainsbor- 
ough and the gypsy girl who 
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returns to her own people in the 
end. 

My favorite of the lot is "A 
Thief in Ni-moya,” a Cinderella 
story in which a provincial 
shopkeeper rises from rags (or 
if not rags, certainly Majipov- 
erty) to riches. Its cliches are 
satisfyingly freshened by Sil- 
verberg’s inventive details and 
milieu. 

Majipoor Chronicles, like Lord 
Valentine’s Castle, is in the new 
"Baroque” SF tradition, giving 
us a romantic, almost Medieval 
quality of fantasy firmly based 
on a science-fictional premise. 
My major reservation about the 
short stories is that perhaps 
Silverberg has thrown out the 
baby with the bath water; he 
has strayed beyond fantasy into 
fairy tale and fable with simple, 
easy plotting and situation. 
(This is true only of some, how- 
ever, and certainly not of the 
previous novel.) Perhaps a bit 
of backtracking to the neces- 
sary logic and "realism” of the 
best SF (and fantasy) might be 
in order. 

Nonetheless, I was happy to 
visit Majipoor again, and glad 
to know there’s room on that 
great and grand world for even 
more events to be chronicled. 

The Rape of the Sun 

By Ian Wallace, 

DAW Books, $2.95 (paper). 

Ian Wallace has tackled quite 
an idea in The Rape of the Sun. 
Dhurk, military officer of the 


planet Dhom, loves the High 
Priestess Hreda. Her grand- 
father, ruler of the planet, in- 
dicates that Hreda will marry 
Dhurk if he brings her what she 
most desires: a ladiolis, an ob- 
ject of great religious signifi- 
cance, for her temple museum. 
A ladiolis is a sun, and Dhurk 
decides to bring her ours, com- 
plete with planetary system. 
Since it seems a shade un- 
wieldy, Dhurk decides that the 
best modus operundi is to shrink 
the entire system. 

In the meantime on Earth, a 
group of scientists has been en- 
gaged in a project aimed at tap- 
ping the sun’s energy by setting 
up gathering and beaming de- 
vices inside the orbit of Mer- 
cury. When they realize that 
the Solar System is, in fact, di- 
minishing and when they find 
out the reason for it, they decide 
to confront the Dhorner ship 
and prevent the theft of the 
Sun. 

The translation of this idea 
into a novel that isn’t just plain 
silly would take some doing, 
and unfortunately, Wallace 
doesn’t. Aside from the very 
outrageousness of the plot, there 
are some big problems here. For 
one, he laces the story with a 
great deal of technical stuff, 
well over my tolerance level. 
Part of the art of science fiction 
is integrating that kind of thing 
into the narrative, not stopping 
it dead. 

And then he goes too far in 
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the other direction by introduc- 
ing a mystic as a key plot ele- 
ment, by which the Dhomer 
scheme is revealed to the Ter- 
rans; later, Dhurk finds out in 
the same way that Hreda loves 
him only for his sun-moving 
abilities and is, in fact, just a 
Sol-digger. Introducing a fan- 
tasy element into a hard-core 
SF novel in this way is not only 
jarring; it’s cheating. A little 
brain work could have achieved 
the same plot results a good 
deal more rationally. 

Also off-putting is Wallace’s 
style. He is one of the zippy 
writers; no one, for instance, 
ever just says an3rthing. Dia- 
logue is "ejaculated,” or "enun- 
ciated,” or "thin-smiled.” On 
the positive side, he has created 
an interesting culture in Dhom, 
which has evolved in a medium 
that shares the properties of a 
gas and a liquid. It’s too bad it 
wasn’t used in the service of a 
more worthy vehicle. 

The Gardens of Delight 

By Ian Watson 
Timescape, $2.50 (paper). 

'The Ians Wallace and Wat- 
son tend to run together in the 
minds of those who haven’t 
read them; the coincidence of 
their each having a new novel 
gives the opportunity to sort 
them out. 

Watson’s latest. The Gardens 
of Delight, is a very complicated 
novel (maybe too complicated) 
built around a very simple 


premise (maybe too simple). 
The premise is one of those 
"What about a planet based 
on . . .” ideas — in this case a 
painting, the Hieronymus Bosch 
triptych that bears the same 
name as the novel. In case your 
art history courses are far be- 
hind you, the triptych is a fif- 
teenth-century nightmare, a 
surrealist landscape of giant 
ears, mythical beasts, oversized 
birds, perambulating fish, and 
a cast of thousands. Watson’s 
planet looks just like it, and 
like it, it is divided into three 
parts: The Garden of Delights, 
Eden, and Hell. 

The game, of course, is to jus- 
tify this conceit, and the pro- 
tagonists, human colonists who 
have just landed in this Medi- 
eval Disneyland, spend most of 
the book trying to find that jus- 
tification. (As one of them points 
out, the place can’t have been 
settled by bio-manipulating art 
historians.) In the process, they 
are killed, translated to Hell, 
swallowed by a demon and 
eliminated (graphically) into 
Eden; everywhere they are told 
that the Being responsible for 
all of this is God. 

The complication isn’t in the 
plot; that is a fairly straight- 
forward odyssey through the 
various Bosch landscapes. It is 
in the endless speculation that 
the author provides on the way. 
First, given the reference to 
God, the speculation is theolog- 
ical/metaphysical; then, given 
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the solution (to put it much too 
simply, a pla5rful super race), it 
is arcanely physical, with pages 
of material on the order of: "A 
collapsing ellipsoid mass rotat- 
ing rapidly about its long axis 
will shrink, not to a pointlike 
singularity within an event ho- 
rizon, but to a threadlike sin- 
gularity that is naked to the 
manifest universe.” I can take 
only so much of that before my 
eyes glaze over. 

Perhaps there are those out 
there who will enjoy this kind 
of intellectual plaj^ulness. In 
any case, this denouement-jus- 
tification of advanced scientific 
jargon is in marked contrast to 
the Alice-In-Wonderland sur- 
realism of the body of the novel. 
The two don’t mesh; again, 
there’s an attempt to mix fan- 
tasy and SF that just doesn’t 
work. But The Gardens of De- 
light certainly deserves an A 
for effort. 

Heroes of Zara Keep 

By Guy Gregory 
Bantam, $2.50 (paper). 

After the pretensions, com- 
plications, and genre confu- 
sions of Watson and Wallace, 
Guy Gregory’s Heroes of Zara 
Keep is something of a relief, 
since it is nothing more than 
what it purports to be: a simple, 
straightforward fantasy. 

Five young people, all at the 
point of violent death by fire, 
drowning, etc., are suddenly 
brought into another world by 


Fulmin, a wizard straight from 
Central Casting. He needs their 
help in besting the evil men of 
Zara Keep, a citadel built by 
strange beings who then aban- 
doned it. Their former servants 
have now taken over the keep 
and the magic left behind in it. 
The five must must capture a 
Crystal that is the key to that 
magic. 

The quest and penetration of 
Zara Keep are pretty predict- 
able, but it’s a comfortable sort 
of predictableness, decorated 
and enlivened by some original 
characters and events. There’s 
a paternal giant they meet in 
the dungeons, and in their ex- 
ploration of the Keep, they use 
such unlikely ways and means 
as an automatic garbage truck, 
thermal ducts, and a hydraulic 
elevator. 

The five "heroes” are a varied 
and appealing lot (not, for a 
change, the alienated neurotics 
who have been so popular 
lately), as are the odd person- 
ages from whom they learn the 
skills needed for their task. My 
major criticism about the novel 
is the spareness of the prose, 
reminiscent of Alan Garner’s 
later work. We are given little 
information about the alien 
world, its history, or the strange 
events that have led to the cur- 
rent situation. 

A word for the cover of Heroes 
of Zara Keep. It shows the five 
realistically, grouped before a 
rocky landscape with enormous 
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waterfall. Just barely discern- 
ible are the misty Keep and an 
infinitesimal silhouette of a 
winged creature bearing a ri- 
der. It is strikingly different 
from the current run of fantasy 
covers, and highly evocative. 
No artist is credited. 

Roderick: The Education of a 
Young Machine, Voi. i 

By John Sladek 
Timescape, $2.75 (paper). 

John Sladek’s Roderick is an 
artificial intelligence, a self- 
aware computer if you will, 
whose creation at an obscure 
Midwestern university was al- 
most an accident. The project 
responsible for his genesis was 
in reality a screen for the em- 
bezzlement of funds by a high- 
ranking NASA official in order 
to enlarge his collection of vin- 
tage airplanes. 

When word of Roderick’s ex- 
istence leaks out, he is in dan- 
ger of elimination by another 
government agency, which has 
formulated various scenarios 
for disaster in the "birth” of a 
man-made being. He is given a 
body resembling a toy tank and 
spirited away to an ecologi- 
cally-minded California couple, 
where his formative period is 
spent watching a lot of telev- 
sion. 

He is then adopted by a Mid- 
western couple (who regard him 
as a person) and subjected to 
various disasters, such as being 
kidnapped by Gypsies and at- 


tending school, both public and 
parochial, where he is regarded 
as a little boy with a handicap. 

As is probably evident from 
this precis, though I’ve tried to 
be straightforward about it, Mr. 
Sladek has attempted a broadly 
satirical novel, the success of 
which may simply depend on 
how amusing the reader finds 
it. For my part, I found that the 
author too often beats a dead 
horse; his targets, the Ameri- 
can university, California, the 
Midwest, television, public 
school education. Catholic ed- 
ucation, have all been subject 
to overkill. 

Roderick himself, however, is 
another matter, and things perk 
up when he finally becomes 
more than an inarticulate 
awareness. He is a cam-driven 
Candide in his sweet and wide- 
lensed view of the grotesque 
world in which he finds himself, 
and I found myself touched by 
his reactions to the events that 
outrageous fortune has in store 
for him. 

There is a scene very near the 
end of this volume that nearly 
made up for the strain of push- 
ing through some of what went 
before. In it Roderick proudly 
takes the part of one of the 
three wise men in the School 
Christmas pageant. The chaos 
that results is one of the few 
truly funny moments in the his- 
tory of science fiction. 

Roderick’s biography will run 
to two more volumes. I can only 
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hope they contain more mo- 
ments like that one. 

The Pillars of Eternity 

By Barrington J. Bayley 
DAW, $2.25 (paper). 

If what you ask for in an SF 
novel is a good, fast-moving 
story based on and incorporat- 
ing some original concepts, 
Barrington Bayley’s The Pil- 
lars of Eternity fills the bill. 

The major character, pseu- 
donymously one Joachim Boaz, 
is a starship captain ("ship- 
keeper” in the book’s lingo) 
who, by virtue of starting life 
as one of the few malformed and 
crippled individuals in the 
worlds of the Econosphere, has 
been refashioned into a new 
species of human. His skeleton 
is artificial and chock full of 
"adp” (automatic data process- 
ing). This gives him super pow- 
ers but also super vulnerability. 
He is traumatized and nearly 
killed in a horrible accident in- 
volving an alchemic evocation 
of "ethereal fire”; his doctors go 
back to the drawing board and 
restore him, but henceforward 
he must stay within range of a 
ship loaded with the support 
systems that keep him alive. 

The author then introduces 
a planet that wanders eccen- 
trically among the stars of a 
dense cluster. It has been found 
and lost once before, and there 
are hints that it contains arti- 
facts of an ancient race that 


may involve time travel. The 
major philosophy of Boaz’s time 
believes that the universe re- 
peats itself through eternity; 
given the transcendent pain he 
has suffered, Boaz decides to do 
nothing less than change etern- 
ity. 

As you can see, Bayley packs 
a lot into this relatively short 
novel. Despite the complexity, 
it’s pretty superficial stuff; his 
characters and plot suffer in re- 
lation to his cosmic concepts. 
Nevertheless, it’s adequately 
written, it moves along nicely, 
and the background is filled in 
with a colorful and decadent 
multi world culture. 

They’d Rather be Right 

By Mark Clifton & Frank Riley 
Starblaze Editions, $4.95 
(paper). 

A minor SF mystery of the 
past two decades has been why 
the Hugo-award winning novel 
of 1955 has not been available 
(it last saw print in 1959). It has 
finally been reprinted, and I’m 
afraid the answer is now ob- 
vious. It’s not very good. 

Let me amend that: it is 
dated. With due respect to the 
membership of the World SF 
Convention for that year, who 
voted the award, it may have 
been stimulating at that time. 
But it is very much of its time. 
It’s surprising how many genre 
novels manage to transcend this, 
but They’d Rather Be Right 
simply doesn’t. 
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One major problem is that it 
has to do with an electronic in- 
telligence as conceived just be- 
fore computer science began to 
take off. Thus the major thrust 
of the book is cast in the frame- 
work of cybernetics, which now 
gives it a downright antique 
flavor. 

There are other problems. 
The authors, after creating their 
cybernetic mind ("Bossy”), sud- 
denly seem to shy off from the 
implications and change course. 
Bossy offers physical and men- 
tal rejuvenation, and the rest 
of the novel occupies itself with 
the effects of that aspect of the 
situation. 

There are stock characters; 
the unworldly scientist, the 
loose-living lady with the 24- 
carat heart, the old carnival 
swindler, the ruthless industri- 
alist altruistically intelligent 
under the flinty exterior. Then 
there’s the telephathic protag- 
onist whose powers and place 
in the story seem to have little 
to do with the rest of it. The 
attitudes are also very much of 
the 1950s, such as the preoc- 
cupation with media manipu- 
lation, the power of Madison 
Avenue, and the responsibility 
of science for its destructive cre- 
ations. (These issues are cer- 
tainly still relevant, but their 
expression seems almost naive 


in the context of our time.) 

I can really only recommend 
They’d Rather Be Right for those 
who absolutely must read every 
Hugo novel. Otherwise, it is 
simply a period curiosity. 

Recent publications by those 
connected with this magazine 
consist of: 

Laughing Space: An Anthol- 
ogy of Science Fiction Humdr, 
edited by Isaac Asimov and J.O. 
Jeppson, Houghton Mifflin, 
$17.95. 

Space Mail Vol. 2, edited by 
Isaac Asimov with Martin Harry 
Greenberg and Charles C. 
Waugh, Fawcett, $2.50 (paper). 

Asimov on Science Fiction by 
Isaac Asimov, Avon, $2.95 (pa- 
per). 

Editor’s Note 

Another book by someone 
connected with this magazine 
— our esteemed book reviewer, 
Baird Searles — is A Readers 
Guide to Fantasy, by Mr. 
Searles, Beth Meachem, and 
Michael Franklin. It’s a com- 
panion volume to the highly re- 
garded A Reader’s Guide to 
Science Fiction, by the same 
authors plus Martin Last, which 
was published in 1979. Both 
books are from Avon and are 
priced at $2.95. • 
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FINGERS AND COLORS ON CHROMO 


The planet Chromo is inhabited by a not-so-intelligent race of three- 
eyed humanoids. (We met them earlier in a puzzle that is number 
13 of my Science Fiction Puzzle Tales.) There are three sub-races on 
Chromo, one with pink skin, one with blue skin, and one with green 
skin. 

Tourmaline, ruler of the pinks, was planning a state banquet that 
required the seating of 60 Chromos in one large hall, three to a 
table. 

"Have you decided who sits where?” the ruler asked Goralie, one 
of her aides. "Remember, all three colors will be represented, and 
we want to mix the colors as much as possible at each table.” 

"I understand, your majesty,” said Coralie. "I’m still working on 
the seating plan. No matter how I divide the sixty guests into trip- 
lets, at least one person in every triplet must be a pink.” 

Exactly how many pinks, how many blues, and how many greens 
are among the guests? See page 48 for the solution. 
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After 30 years, he's the keeper of the High Tech flame 


PROFILE 



by Charles Platt 


he young hi-tech 
hero — armed against 
adversity with pocket 
calculator, soldering 
iron, and a set of socket 
wrenches — seems dated these 
days. His language is kind of 
technical. His little lectures 
on physics and engineering 
strain the attention span of 
readers reared on the rhythms 
of TV commercials and 
videogames. Science fiction 
should have computers in it, 
for sure, and fancy gadgets 
and that sort of thing . . . but 
we don’t really have to know 
how all that stuff works, do 


we? And we certainly don’t 
want to know about its 
inconvenient real-life 
limitations. Thrust aside the 
daunting complexities of that 
computer bombsight, Luke; 
shut your eyes and go with 
the flow of the Force. It’s more 
dependable than Yankee 
ingenuity and so much 
simpler than scientific 
method. 

Technologically accurate 
adventure fiction isn’t dead 
yet, of course. Semi-comatose, 
it still survives, mostly in the 
pages oi Analog, its 
birthplace. But Robert 
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have freedom in this 
country, but freedom of informa- 
tion is something eise altogether. 
When you're getting nothing but 
one political attitude all your life, 
you have no real freedom of 
choice. And you wonder why 
they elected Reagan? 


Heinlein, garrulous guardian 
who nurtured it to maturity, 
abandoned the form years ago. 
Many other writers left too, 
seeking other areas of greater 
ambition, social relevance, 
and literary pretension. 

And why not? The rewards 
for careful, accurate science- 
fiction storytelling were 
always small. You had to do a 
lot of research, you were paid 
a pittance, and the critics 
ignored you. No matter how 
well you did it, you were still 
writing category-fiction that 
could claim few if any literary 
virtues; if you took extra 
trouble to get the science 
right, that was largely 
between you and your 
conscience. The New York 
Times Book Review certainly 
wouldn’t notice. 

So it is that Harry Harrison 
has been relatively reu'ely 
reviewed, revered, or even 
remembered by critics. For 
Harrison has stayed 
steadfastly within the 
technologically oriented, 
action-packed school of science 
fiction. That he has exploited 
its potential more sensitively, 
intelligently, and 
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resourcefully than almost any 
of his contemporaries has 
often been overlooked. 

Of his twenty-nine novels, 
he remains best known for 
Deathworld and The Stainless 
Steel Rat, both of which grew 
into series, and for his most 
ambitious book. Make Room, 
Make Room!, which was 
debased into the movie 
Soylent Green. He has been 
writing science fiction for 
more than thirty years: 
methodically, persistently, 
and, for much of that time, 
uneconomically. Science 
fiction in the 1980s can be 
modestly lucrative, especially 
for writers who, like Harrison, 
manage to keep their earlier 
works in print. But through 
the 1950s and 1960s, the only 
way a science fiction writer 
could make a decent living 
was by turning out large 
quantities very fast and 
(usually) rather sloppily. Or, 
alternatively, he could treat 
science fiction as a labor of 
love and earn his real income 
by writing other stuff on the 
side. For many years, Harry 
Harrison did exactly that. 

"I spent ten years writing 


Flash Gordon, to stay alive,” 
he recalls. "The syndicated 
strip. Every daily and Sunday 
for ten years, from 1958 to 
1968, every one of those 
scripts was mine. I also ghost- 
wrote a lot of stuff. I ghosted 
comics for Leslie Charteris for 
years. I wrote for confession 
magazines; I did T was an 
Iron Lung Baby.’ I did men’s 
adventures, such as T Went 
Down in my Submarine,’ right 
through 1957, for a nickel a 
word — maximum! 

"But my science fiction 
novels have always been 
novels that I wanted to write. 
Every single book. That’s 
what’s great about science 
fiction; you can write a book 
for fun and have it published. 

"The Stainless Steel Rat 
books I almost write for 
money. I sign the contract and 
think, 'Not another one!’ But 
once I start writing, I sit there 
laughing and enjoying 
myself” 

Harrison talks in restless, 
staccato bursts, moving the 
conversation along as fast as 
the action in some of his 
novels. He’s a mix of 
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contradictions: raconteur and 
drinking buddy, yet secretly 
shy; aggressive yet a diehard 
liberal and devout pacifist. He 
advocates ground-breaking 
experiments in fiction, while 
at the same time his own 
writing stays true to time- 
honored techniques. He made 
his career as a writer, but for 
the first ten years he worked 
as an artist: 

"I went to art school. I 
found working in art really 
tremendous. I did classical 
painting — easel painting — ^but 
then I went into commercial 
art, because I knew I’d never 
make a living at fine-art 
painting. I wasn’t that good. 
But I was pretty first-rate as 
a comic artist. I broke into 
comics with Wallace Wood. 

We were in art school 
together, and we pencilled and 
inked together, early stuff. 
Horror was very big then. Bill 
Gaines [founder of Mad 
magsizine] was doing horror 
comics, we were doing 
westerns for him, some horror 
for him. 

"Then I illustrated science 
fiction magazines. I illustrated 
for Galaxy, I did some book 
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jackets for Gnome Press, I did 
that mostly for a hobby, I got 
ten dollars for a drawing, was 
still making a living off 
comics. I got to know all the 
science fiction writers because 
I was Harry the Artist. I was 
packaging comics, editing 
comics, when the putsch came. 
When the comics went from 
680 to 200 titles a month, a 
lot of artists were walking the 
streets. It was the end of the 
world. 

"So I started editing pulp 
magazines. I did Rocket 
Stories and Sea Stories and 
Private Eye, and Lester del 
Rey was doing Science Fiction 
Adventures for the same 
company. When he left, I took 
over the magazine. I think I 
sold my first story around 
then, in 1951, to Damon 
Knight. I said. What do you 
think of this story, Damon? 
And he gave me a hundred 
dollars for it. 

"But I was still doing other 
stuff, in New York, to earn a 
living. I was writing 
confessions stories, anything, 
freelance. I used to give an old 
friend of mine work when I 
was an editor, and he’d give 
me work when he was an 
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editor. In the old days you had 
to pass work around; there 
wasn’t much work, so you 
gave it to your friends. 
Nepotism ruled, you know? I 
had to get out. I didn’t want 
to be art director — if you’re 
art director, you have to read 
all the crap in the magazine. 
And I was tired of writing it, 
so I got about $200, gave up 
my job, my wife Joan gave up 
her job, we had an old Ford 
Anglia, took that to Mexico, 
put the baby in the back, one 
year old. Never came back to 
New York except on visits.” 

Harrison has travelled a lot 
since then, living all over 
Europe and writing an 
average of one science fiction 
novel a year. His first, 
Deathworld, was a deliberate 
attempt to write a story of 
nonstop danger and action. It 
was an instant success, and he 
followed it with several more 
in the same vein. 

"I did Deathworld about 
seven or eight times in 
various ways. Once I got the 
formula right, I disguised it 
with different kinds of titles. 
Deathworld had worked. I 
knew I could make money off 
that formula. 
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"But in the end I had to get 
out of the routine, so I wrote 
Bill, the Galactic Hero." 

This, Harrison’s comic novel 
satirizing many of the 
storytelling traditions of 
science fiction, was rejected by 
Berkley, the first publisher 
Harrison submitt^ it to: 

"I gave Damon Knight, who 
was reading for Berkley 
Books, a couple of chapters 
and an outline with some 
vague idea of where it would 
go. I thought he’d give me like 
$1500, $750 of that on signing 
the contract. But when it 
came in, he bounced it, 
saying, 'It’s an OK book, but 
you made a mistake. It’s an 
action novel. Go through it 
and take out the jokes.’ ” 
Harrison rolls his eyes in 
despair at the memory. "So I 
submitted it to Doubleday, 
and they bought it. But it was 
very heart-stopping for a 
while there; I feared all along 
that I’d written a book that no 
one wanted, and for a while it 
seemed I was right. I got so 
shocked that I went back to 
doing Deathworld again, or 
something like it, and built up 
slowly to the work it would 
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take to get Make Room, Make 
Room! done.” 

In that novel, written at a 
time when few people took 
overpopulation very seriously, 
Harrison projected as 
carefully and thoroughly as 
possible the future effects of 
an uncontrolled birth rate. 

The job took five years, and 
he has not attempted 
anything as challenging since. 

However, even his lighter 
novels are scrupulous in their 
use of science and technology, 
sufficiently accurate to placate 
the most nit-picking engineer. 
Also, there is often an 
underlying political or social 
message. 

Where messages are 
concerned, Harrison seems to 
be the only high-tech science 
fiction writer who espouses a 
left-wing ideology, as opposed 
to the conservatism of 
Heinlein, Poumelle, Niven, or 
Bova. 

"Well, most engineers are 
pretty right-wing, but being 
right-wing is just a native 
American fashion. We always 
had it. We’ve also had native 
American socialism. We 
almost had a socialist 


president — Eugene Debs was 
two million votes from being 
elected President. That’s what 
frightened the far right in 
America, who gave us what 
we have now: no liberal press, 
no liberal thought, and a 
disaster like the present 
president. Oh, you’ll say there 
are a few liberal outlets 
around, but say you live in a 
small town in Texas. You get 
a Hearst paper in the 
morning, a Hearst paper at 
night, a Hearst TV station; 
and if that’s not enough, you 
can read Time and Newsweek. 
What do you know about 
nine-tenths of the world? 
Americans are just as 
uninformed as Pravda readers 
in Russia, from the opposite 
point of view. We have 
freedom in this country — no 
one’s denying that — but 
freedom of information is 
something else altogether. 
When you’re getting nothing 
but one pwlitical attitude all 
your life, you have no real 
freedom of choice. And you 
wonder why they elected 
Reagan?” 

Harrison himself has settled 
outside his native America, in 
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Ireland. "I very rarely go to 
science fiction conventions. I 
never do the big hoo-hoo and 
the big ha-ha. They don’t 
know that I’m alive, that little 
clique that wins those bought- 
and-paid-for prizes like the 
Hugo and Nebula. I’m not 
peui; of it; Sky fall, a book of 
mine that sold a quarter of a 
million copies — they printed 
about 350,000 and actually 
sold a quarter of a 
million — never received one 
nomination for a Hugo or a 
Nebula. So I have a strong 
suspicion that someone’s 
buying and reading, but 
someone else altogether is 
nominating. 

"The Hugo and Nebula 
mean a lot as far as money 
goes, if you mention them on 
a book cover. But one 
award — I won’t tell you 
which — I really have seen won 
by ballot-box stuffing. But we 
really don’t want to go into 
print about Nebulas and 
Hugos, do we? I mean are 
they important in the world? 
They’re no different from, say, 
the Oscars, which are also 
bought and paid for — they 
must be, if really rotten 



**The Hugo and Nebula mean 
a tot as far as money goes, if you 
mention them bn a book cover. 
But one award— I won't tell you 
which— I really have seen won 
by ballot-box stuffing. »» 
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pictures like The Deer Hunter 
win and good pictures are 
ignored. Something rotten 
always wins awards; which is 
why Brian Aldiss and I 
founded the Campbell Award. 
It’s voted by a handful of 
people who have critical, 
writing, or editing experience, 
enjoy science fiction, and also 
have experience of literature 
outside of science fiction.” 

I mention that some people 
regard the Campbell award as 
being cliqueish. 

"It’s no more cliqueish than 
a Nobel Prize. We have one 
judge in Sweden, two in 
England, one in Ireland, one 
in Germany, three or four in 
the United States. For six 
months we correspond 
intensely, and then we use the 
Australian system to vote. 
Where’s the clique? If 
anything, it’s the direct 
opposite. What does Tom 
Shippey have in common with 
Jim Gunn? And Kingsley 
Amis is a new judge. That’s a 
clique? Come on, now.” 

Judges of the Campbell 
Award have also been 
criticized for picking books 
that editor John W. Campbell, 
after whom the award was 


named, would have found 
unreadably modem. It seems 
odd that Harrison, who sold 
most of his early work to 
Campbell’s magazine, should 
continue to write 
straightforward storytelling 
himself, at the same time that 
he advocates breaking the old 
storytelling mles. Of the "new 
wave” of the sixties, he 
remarks, 

"I could never write that 
kind of thing. I couldn’t afford 
to write it. I am a slow writer, 
which means I have to be a 
commercial writer. If I’m only 
doing one book a year, I can’t 
afford to have that book not 
sell. So as a writer I have a 
specifically defined area that I 
can work in. As a reader and 
an editor I have a much 
larger one.” 

And as a reader, he is not 
satisfied by much of the 
science fiction currently being 
published. 

"I think it’s pretty rotten for 
the most part. Badly written, 
completely derivative, digging 
out old plots — rewriting Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, if it’s 
possible. And this whole new 
move to fantasy; it’s so easy to 
write fantasy. You’re not 
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really writing science fiction 
when you take a world so far 
in the future that it’s 
completely isolated from 
evei^hing we know. 

"I love female writers, I 
always try to anthologize 
women who write, some really 
fantastic people like Kate 
Wilhelm and Kit Reed and 
Sonya Dorman, but they don’t 
write enough. So instead we 
have dreamsnakes and 
dragons, that kind of stuff. 
You’ve read it, or at least 
you’ve held it in your hand. 
Have you ever read one? All 
the way through? Hmm, 
strong fellow! 

"Not too long ago I was on 
television in Britain with four 
or five writers, one of whom 
shall be nameless, and people 
were saying how wonderful he 
was and I was sitting there, 
very quiet. Then someone 
read the jacket copy of his 
book, and it said, 'More ideas 
than in six other science 
fiction novels.’ And I 
said — 'Yes, all the ideas taken 
from six other science fiction 
novels.’ So now he’s not 
talking to me any more. But 
you know you get a little fed 
up after a while. You pick up 


a book and you read the first 
chapter, and you know what’s 
going to happen. 'The writer’s 
fairly incompetent, can’t 
handle the English language 
at all. Juvenile, puerile, 
repetitious — 95 percent are 
that way.” 

Does he think that there 
must be good manuscripts 
that are not being bought by 
editors for some reason? 

"Everything s being bought. 
That’s tne worst part of it. I 
was so glad when science 
fiction expanded, I thought 
there’d be so much more 
printed, and a residual 
amount of good stuff would be 
there. But now that it’s 
expanded, it turns out nothing 
residual is any good. The new 
writers coming in don’t seem 
to know how to write at all. 
And by new writers I don’t 
mean people like Tom Disch, 
who is still referred to as 
'new’ even though he’s been 
around for fifteen years. 

Who’s come along since him? 
Very few of any consequence.” 

I ask what Harrison’s own 
ambitions were, when he was 
a new writer himself, starting 
out. Looking back, he seems 
to come to the conclusion that 
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ambition never really came 
into the picture. It was more a 
matter of surviving on a day- 
to-day basis. 

"I was bom in Stamford, 
Connecticut, in 1925. When I 
was two years old I moved to 
New York. My father was a 
printer, stone broke during 
the Depression, moving house 
in midnight flits every three 
months, beans-and-tea, all 
that kind of thing. 

"My generation was a 
draftee generation. We knew 
the second we turned 
eighteen, we’d be in the army. 
I went in in 1943, and we 
didn’t even know if we’d win 
the war or not. So we never 
looked ahead. You saw it 
coming, a sort of a feeling of 
doom. You never really 
thought where you were going 
to go, except stay alive; get 
through high school and a 
we^ later you’re in the army. 

"When I came out of the 
army, I was happy to be alive, 
but it was a tremendous thing 
to readjust to civilian life. It 
wasn’t a matter of ambition; it 
was just staying alive again. 
People forget, you know, the 
shell-shock from the war. A 
lot of guys became alcoholics. 


couldn’t readjust. You’re 
shaped by the army, that 
horrible, stupid institution. I 
couldn’t even read. I finally 
worked down to the Daily 
News — I couldn’t read 
anything more 
complicated — and then one 
day I found I couldn’t even 
read that. Well, if you’re in an 
emotional position where you 
can’t read the Daily News, 
you’ve got trouble, buddy! 

"I worked out of it, you 
know: drank a bit more, the 
usual solutions you go 
through. Nobody could afford 
shrinks in those days. I went 
to art school, became a comics 
artist. That field was pretty 
cheap, though, so it was still a 
matter of staying alive. But I 
experienced the joys of 
reading science fiction and 
meeting the writers and the 
artists and the editors in the 
field, the bunch of dmnkards. 

"I never had any big 
ambitions except to stay alive 
as an artist rather than have 
a job. I loathed jobs. Mild 
aims. Staying alive with a 
family is enough, without 
high-flown literary ambitions. 
Yes, you want your novels to 
be accepted; you want Book- 
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of-the-Month Club. But also, 
being a science fiction writer, 
you’re always being knocked 
down. My novel Captive 
Universe went through three 


I never had any big ambitions 
except to stay alive as an artist 
rather than have a job. I loathed 
jobs. Mild aims. Staying alive with 
a family is enough, without high- 
flown literary ambitiorrs.f V 


editors at Book-of-the-Month 
Club. One of them loved the 
book; the other said, 'Yeah, 
we’ll take it I guess.’ And the 
last one said, 'It’s science 
fiction. We can’t take it.’ Two 
months later they took The 
Andromeda Strain, packaged 
as being 'not science fiction.’ 
You get enough experiences 
like that, you expect no 
justice. 

"I’ve written books that 
tried to get out of the field, 
like The Technicolor Time 
Machine, which almost got out 
of it. Every fourth or fifth 
book I take a deep breath and 
write one that can 
bridge — and no one notices it. 
With Make Room, Make 
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Room! I tried to get out, and 
Doubleday said, 'No, Harry. If 
we do it as a straight novel, 
we’ll sell three hundred 
copies.’ They wouldn’t have 
promoted it or emything. I sold 
it to the films years later by 
accident. There was a lawyer 
who wanted to buy it, and 
once he bought it he sold it to 
MGM for a dollar — he was 
fronting for MGM all the 
time. They don’t want to give 
the author anything. That’s 
the history of film. You think 
publishing is ruthless; try 
those swine out there in 
Holl3rwood. You have to be 
just like they are, go for the 
throat, tear it out, show no 
mercy! 

"Someone once sent me a 
clipping from some magazine, 
an interview with George 
Lucas, saying something like, 
'I grew up reading science 
fiction. I really was a fan of 
science fiction, but I didn’t 
like things written by people 
like Heinlein or Bradbury. I 
thought Harry Harrison was 
my god, and I enjoyed 
everything he wrote.’ That 
kind of thing. I thought, 'Well! 
Why the hell didn’t you write 
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to me and have me do a script 
for you? If thafs what you 
feel, old son, I’d be very happy 
to come over and make some 
money from this rotten field.’ 
Oh, there’s no justice in this 
field. 

"But I earn a living in it. I 
live abroad, I have all my 
novels in print in English — all 
thirty of them — and in 21 
other languages as well. I get 
a lot of reversions of rights 
and sell them again. My kids 
are growing up; the financial 


pressures get less. I was 
screwed blind a couple of 
times — we’ve all been screwed 
blind by publishers — but they 
can’t screw me any more. 
Films screwed me once but 
can’t screw me again. And I’m 
making a living at it. I’m not 
going to suffer over it, you 
know. I’m not going to fall 
into the syndrome of another 
of our friends who spends his 
time worrying about money 
he didn’t earn. Eat, drink, and 
be merry.” 9 


Charles Platt, formerly editor of New Worlds, an influential English SF 
magazine of the late '60s and early 70s, row resides in New York 
City. He is the author of Dream Makers (Berkley, 1980), a volume of 
profiles of writers of imaginative ficttoa The preceding profile will 
appear in Dream Makers II, to be published by Berkley in the spring 
of 1983. 
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The author is perhaps best known 
for his taies of Callahan’s Crosstime Saloon. 

Or maybe for Stardance, his award-winning 
collaboration with his wife Jeanne. 

Or is it for his review columns, 
late of Analog and Destinies and Galaxy? 

At any rate, this is his first 
appearance in these pages, 
and he’d like you all fo look 
for his new novel, MIndkIller, 
due out from Holt, Rinehart & Winston this fall. 

I became aware of him five parsecs away. 

He rode a nickel-iron asteroid of a hundred metric tons as if it 
were an unruly steed, and he broke off chunks of it and hurled them 
at the stars, and he howled. 

I manifested at the outer periphery of his system and waited to 
be noticed. I’m sure he had been aware of me long before I detected 
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him, but he affected not to see me for several weeks, until my light 
reached him. 

I studied him while I waited. There was something distinctly odd 
about his morphology. After a while I recognized it: he was wearing 
the original prototype, the body our ancestors wore! I looked closer 
and realized that it was the only body he had ever worn. 

Oh, it had been Balanced and spaceproofed and the skull shielded, 
of course. But he looked as if when Balancing was discovered, he 
had been just barely young enough for the process to take. He must 
have been one of the oldest of the Eldest. 

But why keep that ridiculous body configuration? It was hoi)e-‘ 
lessly inefficient, suited only to existence on the surface of fairly 
large planets, and rather poorly to that. For a normal environment, 
everything about it was wrong. I saw that he had had the original 
sensory equipment improved for space conditions, but it was still 
limited and poorly placed. Everything about the body was laid out 
bilaterally and unidirectionally, creating a blind side. The engi- 
neering was all wrong, the four limbs all severely limited in mo- 
bility. Many of the joints were essentially one-directional, simple 
hinges. 

Stranger still, the body was grotesquely, comically overmuscled. 
Whenever his back happened to be turned to his star, the forty-kilo 
bits of rock he hurled achieved system escape velocity — ^yet he was 
able to keep that asteroid clamped between his great thighs. What 
individual needs that much strength in free space? 

Oddest of all, of course, his mind was sealed. 

Apparently totally. I could get no reading at all from him, and I 
am a very good reader. He must have been completely unplugged 
from the Bonding, and in all my three thousand years I have met 
only four such. He must have been as lonely as any of our ancestors 
ever was. Yet he knew that the Bonding exists, and refused it. 

A number of objects were tethered or strapped to his body, all of 
great age yet showing signs of superb maintenance. It took me sev- 
eral days to identify them all positively as utensils, several more to 
realize that each was a weapon. It takes time for things to percolate 
down out of the Race Memory, and the oldest things take the most 
time. By then he was ready to notice me. He focused one of his howls 
and directed it to me. He carefully ignored all the part of me that 
is Bonded, addressing only my individual ego, with great force. 

"GO AWAY!” 

"Why?” I asked reasonably. 

"GO AT ONCE OR I WILL KILL YOU!” 

I radiated startled interest. "Really? Why would you do that?” 
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"OH, GAAAH . . 

There was a silence of some hours. 

"I will go away,” I said at last, "if you will tell me why you want 
me to.” 

His volume was lower. "Do you know who I am?” 

I laughed. "How could I know? Your mind is sealed.” 

"I am the last warrior.” 

"Warrior? Wait now . . . 'warrior.’ Must be an old word. 'Warrior.’ 
Oh — oh. You kill and destroy. Deliberately. How odd. Are you going 
to destroy me?” 

"I may,” he said darkly. 

"How might I dissuade you? I do not believe I am old enough to 
die competently yet, and I have at least one major obligation out- 
standing.” 

"Do you lack the courage to flee? Or the wit?” 

"I shall attempt to flee if it becomes necessary. But I would not 
expect to succeed.” 

"Ah. You fear me.” 

" 'Fear’ . . . no. I recognize the menace you represent. I repeat: 
how might I dissuade you from ending me? Is there something I can 
offer you? Access to the Bonding, perhaps?” 

This reply was instant. "If I suspect you of planning to initiate 
the Bonding process with me, I will make your death a thing of 
unending and unspeakable agony.” 

I projected startlement, then masked it. "What can I do for you, 
then?” 

He laughed. "That’s easy. Find me a fair fight. Find me an enemy. 
If he or she is as strong as me, I will let you go unharmed. If not, 
I will give you all I own and consecrate my death to you.” 

"I’m not sure I understand.” 

"I am the last warrior.” 

"Yes?” 

"When I chose my profession, warriors were common, and com- 
monly admired. We killed or destroyed not for personal gain, but to 
protect a group of non-warriors, or to protect an idea or an ideal;” 

I emanated confusion. "Against what?” 

His answer was days in coming. "Other warriors.” 

"How did the cycle get started?” 

"Primitive men were all warriors. Then there came a time when 
the average man had to be forced to kill or destroy. Before long, he 
could no longer be forced. A Balanced human in free space cannot 
be coerced, only slain. Can you visualize circumstances which would 
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impel you to kill?” 

"Only with the greatest difficulty,” I said. "But you enjoy it? You 
would find pleasure or value in killing me?” 

A week passed. At last he smote his asteroid with his fist, sharply 
enough to cause rock to fly from its other side. "No. I lied. I will not 
kill you. What good is a fight you can’t lose?” 

"Why did you . . 'lie?” 

"In order to frighten you.” 

"You failed.” 

"Yes. I know.” 

"Why did you wish to frighten me?” 

"To compel you to my will.” 

"Hmmm. I believe I see. Then you do urgently wish to locate an 
enemy. I am bfiffled. I should have thought a warrior’s prime goal 
to be the elimination of all other warriors.” 

"No. A warrior’s prime goal is to overcome other warriors. I am 
the greatest warrior that our race has raised up. I have not worked 
in over five thousand years. 'There is no one to overcome.” 

"Oh.” 

"Do you know what the R-brain is?” 

"Wait. It’s coming. Oh. I know what the R-brain was. The prim- 
itive reptile brain from which the human brain evolved.” 

"And do you know that for a considerable time early humans — true 
humans — possessed, beneath their sentient brains, a vestigial but 
powerful R-complex?” 

"Of course. The First Great Antinomy.” 

"I have an R-complex.” 

I registered shock. "You cannot possibly be old enough.” 

I could sense his bitter grin before the sight of it crawled to me 
at lightspeed. "Do you notice anything interesting about this par- 
ticular star-system?” 

I glanced around. "Barring your presence in it, no.” 

"Consider that planet there. The third.” 

At first glance it was an utterly ordinary planet, used up like a 
thousand others in this out-of-the-way sector. But after only a few 
days I cried out in surprise. "Why ... its period of rotation is pre- 
cisely one standard day. And its period of revolution seems to ap- 
proximate a standard year. Do you mean to tell me that that planet 
is . . . uh . . .” 

"Dirt,” he agreed. "And that star is Sol.” 

"And you imply that — ” 

"Yes. I was bom here. On that planet, in fact. At a time when all 
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the humans in the universe lived within the confines of this sys- 
tem — and used less than half the planets, at that.” 

"!!!” 

"Do you still wonder that I shun your Bonding?” 

"No. To you, with a reptile brain-stem, it must be the ultimate 
obscenity.” 

"Defenselessness. Yes.” 

"A thing which can be neither dominated nor compelled. And 
which itself will not dominate or compel . . . you must hate us.” 

"Aye.” 

"You could be healed. The reptile part of your brain could . . .” 

"I could be gelded too. And why not, since none will breed with 
me? Yet I choose to retain my gonads. And my R-complex.” 

"I see.” I paused in thought. "What prevents you from physically 
attacking the Bond? I believe you could harm it greatly, perhaps 
destroy it.” 

"I repeat, what good is a fight you cannot lose?” 

"Oh.” 

"In the old days . . . there was glory. There was a galaxy to be 
tamed, empires to be carved out of the sky, mighty enemies to chal- 
lenge. Once I pulverized a star. With four allies I battled the Ten 
of Algol, and after two centuries broke them. Then were other sen- 
tient races found, in the inner neighboring arm of the galaxy, and 
I learned the ways of fighting them.” He paused. "I was honored in 
those days. I was one of mankind’s saviors.” A terrible chuckle. "Do 
you know anything sorrier than an unemployed savior?” 

"And your fellows?” 

"One day it was all changed. The brain had evolved. Man’s ene- 
mies were broken or co-opted. War ended. The cursed Bonding began. 
At first we fought it as a plague swallowing our charges. But ere 
long we came to see that it was what they freely chose. Finally there 
came a day when we had only ourselves to fight.” 

"And?” 

"We fought. Whole systems were laid waste, alliances were made 
and betrayed, truly frightening energies were released. The rest of 
mankind withdrew from us and forgot us.” 

"I can see how this would be.” 

"Man had no need of us. Man was in harmony with himself, and 
it was now plain that in all the galaxy there were no competing 
races. For a long time we had hope that there might lie enemies 
beyond this galaxy — that we might yet be needed. And so we fought 
mock-combats, preserving ourselves for our race. We dreamed of 
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once again battling to save our species from harm; we dreamed of 
vindication.” 

A long pause. 

"Then we heard of contact with Bondings of sentient beings from 
neighboring galaxies. The Unification began. In rage and despair 
we fell upon each other, and there was a mighty slaughter. There 
was one last false alarm of hope when the Malign Bonding of the 
Crab was found.” His voice began to tremble with rage. "We waited 
for your summons. And you . . . and you . . .” Suddenly he screamed. 
"YOU CURED THE BASTARDS!” 

"Listen to me,” I said. "A neuron is a wonderful thing. But when 
a billion neurons agree to work together, they become a thing a 
billion times more wonderful — a brain. A mind. There are as many 
stems in this galaxy as there are neurons in a single human mind. 
More than coincidence. The galaxy has become a single mind: the 
Bonding. There are as many galaxies in this universe as there are 
stars in the average galaxy. Each has, or is developing, its own 
Bonding. Each of these is a neuron in the Cosmic Mind. One day 
soon Unification will be complete, and the universe will be intelli- 
gent. You can be part of that mind, and share in it.” 

"No,” he said emphatically. "If I am part of the Cosmic Mind, then 
I am part of its primitive subconscious mind. The subconscious is 
useful only for preservation from outside threat. As your brain 
evolved beyond your ancestors’ subconscious mind, your universal 
mind has evolved beyond me. There is nothing in the plenum that 
you need fear.” He leaned forward in sudden pain, embraced his 
asteroid with his arms as well as his legs. I began moving closer to 
him, not so rapidly as to alarm him if he should look up, but not 
slowly. 

"When we understood this,” he said, "we warriors fell upon each 
other anew. Four centuries ago Jarl and T allied to defeat The One 
In Red. That left only each other. We made it last as long as we 
could. It was perhaps the greatest battle ever fought. Jarl was very 
very good. That was why I saved him for last.” 

"And you overcame him?” 

"Since then I have been alone.” He lifted his head quickly and 
roared at the universe. "Jarl, you son of a bitch, why didn’t you kill 
me?” He put his face again to the rock. 

I could not tell if he had seen me approaching. 

"And in all the years since, you have had no opponent?” 

"I tried cloning myself once. Useless. No clone can have my ex- 
perience and training; the environment which produced me no 
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longer exists. What good is a fight you cannot lose?” 

I thought for some time, coming ever closer. "Why do you not 
suicide?” 

"What good is a fight you cannot lose?” 

I was near now. "Then all these years you have prayed for an 
enemy?” 

"Aye.” His voice was despairing. 

"Your prayer is answered.” 

He stiffened. His head came up and he saw me. 

"I represent the Bonding of the Crab,” I said then. "The cure was 
imperfect,” and I did direct at him a leiser. 

I was near, but he was quick, and his mirror-shield deflected my 
bolt even before he could have had time to absorb my words. I fol- 
lowed the laser with other energies, and he dodged, deflected or 
neutralized them as fast as they could be mounted. 

There was an instant’s pause then, and I saw a grin begin slowly 
and spread across his face. He flung his own weapons into space. 

"I am delivered,” he cried, and then he shifted his mass, throwing 
his planetoid into a spin. When it lay between us, I thought he had 
struck it with both feet, for suddenly it was rushing toward me. Of 
course I avoided it easily — but as it passed, he darted around from 
behind it, where he had been hidden, and grappled with me phys- 
ically. He had hurled the rock not with his feet, but with a reaction 
drive. 

Then did I understand why he kept such an ancient body-form, 
for it was admirably suited to single combat. I had more limbs, but 
weaker, and one by one my own weapons were tom from me and 
hurled into the void. Meanwhile mental energies surged against 
each other from both sides, and space began to writhe around us. 

Mentally I was stronger than he, for he had been long alone, and 
mental muscles can be exercised only on another mind. But his 
physical power was awesome, and his ferocity a thing incompre- 
hensible to me. 

And now I see the end coming. Soon his terrible hands will reach 
my brain-case and rip it asunder. When this occurs, my body will 
explode with great force, and we shall both die. He knows this, and 
in this instant of time before the end, I know what he is doing, 
beneath his shield where I cannot probe. He is composing his last 
message for transmission to you, his people, his Bonding. He is 
warning you of mortal danger. He is telling you where to find his 
hidden clone samples, where to find the records he has made of 
everything he knows about combat, how to train his clones to be 
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almost as good as he is. And he is feeling the satisfaction of vindi- 
cation. I could have told you! he is saying. Ye who knew not my 
worth, who have forgotten me, yet will I save you! 

This is my own last message to you, to the same people, to the 
same Bonding. It worked. He believes me. I have accomplished what 
you asked of me. He has the death he craved. 

We will die together, he and I. 

And that is meet and proper, for I am the last Healer in the cosmos, 
and now I too am unemployed. # 




FINGERS AND COLORS ON CHROMO 

(from page 27) 


There are 58 pinks, 1 blue, and 1 green. This is easy to prove by 
trying to find a triplet that will not contain a pink. If there are two 
or more blues, we could put two blues and one green at a table, and 
thereby contradict Coralie’s statement that every possible triplet 
contains a pink. Similarly, if there are two or more greens. Therefore 
there can be only one blue and one green. 

After dividing the 60 guests into triplets, Coralie found that the 
hall where they planned to hold the banquet was too small. Two 
rooms were required. Call them A and B. At first Coralie planned 
for 30 guests in each room; then she discovered that room B was 
larger than room A. 

After looking over the two rooms, Coralie decided to shift just 
enough guests from A to B to make 15 more persons in B than in 
A. How many guests had to be moved in her seating arrangement? 

The surprising answer is on page 117. 
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MOONLIGHTING 
IN THE 
DAYLIGHT 


Why does the Sun shine solely in the da 3 d;ime 
while the Moon is not only visible at night 
but sometimes can be seen putting in 
a few extra hours in the day? 

The Sun possesses the most highly placed 
and exalted position in the solar system, 
and as such is working on 
a straight salaried "no cut” cosmic contract 
to shine each and every day 
for the better part of 10 billion years. 

There are also a few incidental incentive clauses 
regarding eclipses, a constant core temperature, 
and an 11-year sunspot cycle, 
but the Sun’s contract is so lucrative 
that most legal experts generally regard these 
secondary stipulations as superfluous. 

The Moon, by celestial contrast, 
is not only on a much lower pay scale 
(moons being a dime a dozen in the solar system), 
but is also compensated at an hourly rate! 

To make ends meet in an inflationary economy, 
not to mention an ever-expanding universe, 
the Moon must resort to picking up 
some overtime in the daylight: 

Time and a half, 

plus a compensatory night off 
on the first day of each month. 

(Lunar Union Labor Laws). 

— Peter Payack 
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by Robert F. Young 

art: James Odbert 

The Sage of Silver Creek has sent us another 
story— quiet and deep. 

His new novel, The Last Ygddrasil, 
was published in May by Rey Books. 

Conversation ripples across the posh pavilion where the party is 
in progress. Nearby, a little inland lake has stolen the stars from 
the sky. I am an honored guest, and I stand in the midst of admirers 
listening to the voice of the girl with whom I have just danced. She 
is like a slender vase with sunflowers in it, and the sunflowers are 
her hair. The gentian blueness of the vase is the gown which shim- 
mers round her in the soft pulsating light. She is talking light- 
talk — the weather, the latest news, a new book she is going to 
read — and I ^lm listening to her voice as though it were something 
above and beyond the conversational ripple of which it is a part; as 
though she were the only girl growing in the garden of girls around 
me. 

It is all a marvel to me — the dance, the night, the sunflower girl. 
I am like the hero in the Scott Fitzgerald story who had been drunk 
for years (although I have not been drunk) and who at last with 
sober eyes finally saw the city again. The world has changed much 
since I left it and came back, and each aspect of its new face fasci- 
nates me. The lilt of the sunflower girl’s voice is reassuring; it is 
like a song I heard often among the stars. 

She does not talk lighttalk long; she interrupts the flow of her 
voice and asks, "Is it all over for you now? Is it past?” And I answer, 
"Yes, in a way it is,” and the interjection creates an eddy and I go 
round and round in it, emd there, almost at my elbow, is the black 
hole again — the pale accretion disk with with its vivid black-eyed 
center — and we are falling toward it. Withers, Bannister, the space- 
ship, and I, caught in its terrible tide. And before my eyes Withers 
goes mad and hunches down in a comer of the module and clenches 
his drawn-up legs against his chest with rigid arms, and stares, 
stares, stares straight before him; and Baiinister, insane with panic, 
suits up, and before I can stop him, jettisons. I blank out. 
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"You see,” I tell the sunflower girl, whose name is Berenice, "the 
real problem for me all along has been that I can’t remember, and 
sometimes I think that perhaps I didn’t pull the ship free from the 
tide but that instead we were pulled inside the event horizon and 
somehow got past the singularity and entered another universe — one 
very much like the one we left. The possibility haunted me all the 
way back; and it was bad, because Bannister was dead and I couldn’t 
discuss it with Withers, who, although he wasn’t dead, was the same 
as being dead, and who really would have been dead if I hadn’t 
forced food down his throat.” 

"But it’s all right now, isn’t it?” the sunflower girl asks. "You’re 
certain now, aren’t you, that you didn’t go through the hole.” 

"No,” I say, "I’m less certain every minute.” 

The orchestra, which is seated on a glittering dais suspended above 
the dance floor, strikes up an old waltz. Strauss has been resurrected. 
I find myself on the floor, the sunflower girl in my arms, awhirl to 
Artis fs Life, and the music becomes a black hole pulling me back 
into a past I never knew. And the sunflower girl says, "I’m glad I 
came tonight, I wasn’t going to,” and I whisper into her hair, "Yes, 
I’m glad you came too.” 

The party is being thrown by Marcus Grenoble, who is a state 
senator. All of the guests are rich; I am the only pauper present, 
although I am not truly a pauper any more. I was invited because 
of my black wings. I am pleased to be present. Like Fitzgerald, I am 
fascinated by the rich. 

The sunflower girl has told me she lives upon a mountain. She 
must own it, for she says, when the Strauss waltz ends, "My moun- 
tain is over two miles high.” She has left it temporarily and is staying 
at the nearby Susquehanna Inn. 

I ask to see her home when the party ends, and she says good- 
night to the two friends she came with. When I pull into the Inn’s 
semi-circular drive she turns to me and says, "You must come to 
my mountain and see me. It’s called Cold Spring Mountain. Every- 
one knows where it is.” 

I ask, "Do you live there all alone?” 

"Yes. Right now. I’m returning there tomorrow.” 

Will it be like Fitzgerald’s diamond mountain? I wonder. I have 
Fitzgerald on my mind. There was a micro-book library on the ship; 
and on my way back from the black hole, when I weisn’t taking care 
of Withers, I read, read, read. But I know her mountain will not 
have a huge diamond under it; it will have coal, which is almost the 
same thing. I say, "I will be there day after tomorrow.” 
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She leeuis over and kisses my cheek and says good-night. I am 
almost certain now that I am in another universe. Were I still in 
my own she would ask me in for colfee, and afterward we would bed. 
Yes, another universe, planted with flowers, chief among them a 
flower of the sun. I do not even remember the drive back to the 
cheap hotel where I and my memories live. 

You see, it could have been this way. Two universes, next to each 
other, almost but not quite identical, joined together by an Einstein- 
Rosen Bridge whose temporal distortion constituted an integral part 
of the juncture. In each universe a NASA on Earth decided to make 
a manned flyby of a corresponding black hole. In each, the manned 
ship got too close and was drawn through the event horizon. Each 
ship then passed into an adjoining universe by way of the Einstein- 
Rosen Bridge, putting me in my other seifs universe and him in 
mine. 

Yes, it could have been that way. 

I go to the sunflower girl’s mountain. Her castle sits upon its crest. 
I drive through wild woods, the road climbing ever higher. Her 
driveway begins halfway up the mountainside; and it is as wide as 
the road, and winds among disciplined trees. The nascent leaves of 
the trees are pale green in the morning light. The wild cherry trees 
have been left untouched, and they are in blossom. They are like 
little girls standing by the roadside, dressed for school and waiting 
for the bus. 

Up, up, I wind in my S5mthi-fueled rental-car, and the mountain 
is like one of Fitzgerald’s buildings that his sobered-up drunk finally 
saw; but it is much, much higher; and in its springtime grandeur 
far pleasanter to the eye. Up, up, I wind; and there at last before me 
I see the castle gate; and it opens before me and I find myself in a 
land of lawns and gardens and hedges and little lakes. And before 
me the great house rises into the springblue sky, the sunflower of 
a girl blooming on its portico steps. 

We go walking in the afternoon. Among the wild beasts of topiary, 
through latticed tunnels of rose vines, along paths among elevated 
parterres that are like the hanging gardens of Babylon. She says, 
"My father wants to meet you,” and I say back, "I thought you were 
alone.” She says, "Yes, but last night I called him in Spain. He will 
be back by this evening.” 

"What is your father in?” 

She laughs. "In money.” 
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"Doesn’t your mother live here?” 

"She’s sponsoring an art exhibit in Paris.” 

"Doesn’t she want to meet me too?” 

"She doesn’t know about you yet; I only called my father.” 

I point to a distant black mountain. "My grandfather helped turn 
it black.” 

"A miner?” 

"He said he met the devil once in a mine.” 

"What did the devil say?” 

"He only laughed. But that was in the universe I left.” 

"You still think you went through the black hole?” 

"Yes. I’m certain now. Last night I had a drink in the hotel bar 
and the barmaid said thanks when I paid her.” 

"That never happened in Universe Number One?” 

"Never once. But both universes are much alike except for certain 
special things. Like you.” 

"Am I not in the other one?” 

'"The other one has pigs for girls.” 

Her father is an imperious man. He strides into the house like 
Sardanapalus. He has white hair, which he has let grow all the way 
down his back. His brow and his jaw are marmoreal. His royal robe 
is a dark gray suit for which he paid more than my father earned 
in a year or my grandfather in two. But he is also democratic. He 
shakes my hand as though he as well as I were common clay. Leonard 
Lamarche. In money. 

In coal. 

The coal my father and my grandfather used to mine. 

He does not mine it, he transports it. Coal is the way oil once was. 
He hauls it from colliery to synthi-fuel plant in leviathan copters. 
He is the Onassis of coal. "I keep their houses warm,” he tells me 
at dinner. 

I do not know what the waiter has served me. Pheasant? Perhaps. 
I do not dare to ask. The dining room is bigger than the house I was 
brought up in. Lamarche asks, "What was the black hole like?” 
"Like the entrance to a mine.” 

"You saw the singularity?” 

"I blanked out when the tide caught us.” 

"He thinks he went through it to another universe,” Berenice says. 
Lamarche smiles. "But this is the universe that sent you.” 

"The other universe could have sent me too.” 

"I see. But I thought black holes gave into white ones.” 
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"Only theoretically.” 

"And this universe is identical to the one you left?” 

"For the most part. But there are certain differences.” 

"Differences that could be the result, could they not, from your 
long — for us — absence?” 

"It could be that way, but I don’t think so.” 

Lamarche asks, "Are you still in the Navy, Commander?” 

"I retired. The voyage contributed to my length of service.” 

"I have a proposition for you then. I need a man with judgment 
and good sense for my Dispatch Center.” 

"I don’t know,” I say. 

"Two hundred thousand a year. You can start as soon as you like.” 

"I don’t know,” I say again. 

"It’ll be good for you. And good for me too — I won’t deny it. Quid 
pro quo. The media will love it. Black-Hole Explorer hired by East- 
ern Coal.” 

"I will give it serious thought,” I say. 

I leave the mountain with the sunflower girl’s kiss upon my lips. 
It is truly a Fitzgerald mountain, but I will not let the rich wreck 
me the way they did him. There is something important I must do. 
I must go home and visit my folks. I have only greeted them and 
said goodbye. I owe them more than that. 

They live near the mine where my grandfather met the devil. It 
is a dead mine now. They are so much older than they were that 
they disconcert me. My father looks old enough to be my grandfather. 
My mother walks on spindly legs. My younger brother is old enough 
to be my father. The house they live in, the house I was brought up 
in, has aged too. It needs paint, and the deck of the back porch is 
sagging. Some of the roof shingles have blown away. I will fix all 
these things, but I cannot bring my father back to middle age, nor 
eliminate my mother’s spindly walk. 

My boyhood sweetheart has married and has seven kids. The old- 
est boy is taller than I am. Both of us knew it would be absurd for 
her to wait. She m2irried my best friend, who is beginning to be an 
old man. 

I do not tell my mother or my father or my brother that I passed 
through the black hole. They would find this difficult to understand. 
But I tell them of Lamarche’s offer. 'They are delighted. "Just think,” 
my father says. "My father mined coal and I mined coal. Now my 
son will transport it.” 

I will carry it over mountains. I will carry it over hills. I will 
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convey it across valleys and over woods. I will transport it to the 
great synthi-plants that have re-engendered the birth of America. 
I will warm the people and feed their factories and fuel their cars. 
I will see to it that the lifeblood of this civilization is never dimin- 
ished. I will measure up to the standards of this fine universe into 
which I have found my way. 

I return to Cold Spring Mountain and tell Lamarche yes, and he 
smiles and congratulates me, and the sunflower girl kisses my cheek. 
Lamarche drives me to another mountain. Atop this one sits not a 
castle but a large rectangular structure that glitters like a huge 
oblong diamond. The glitter comes from a thousand windows in three 
of its walls and from a coping-to-coping skylight in its roof, and it 
is as bright inside as is the world without. 

I stare at the vast room into which Lamarche has escorted me. 
An entire wall is preempted by a computer, and the room is empty 
otherwise except for a single desk upwn which sit a transceiver and 
four phones and before which sits a wiry, gray-haired man whose 
eyes are fixed on a large, lighted map in the computer’s center. 

Lamarche introduces him to me. His name is Reeves. Lamarche 
then points successively to each phone. "The outside line, the cop- 
truck line, the repair-shop line, the colliery line.” He points to the 
illuminated map. "The stationary white lights are collieries. Each 
is numbered, and after the number an A or a B indicates whether 
it is anthracitic or bituminous. The moving numerals you see are 
coptrucks. Each designated coptruck contains a highly paid crew. 
If the designating numeral is blue, the coptruck is loaded and on its 
way to the Eastern Synthi-Fuel Complex. If the light is yellow, the 
coptruck is empty, and available. When a colliery has a load ready 
to be picked up, its light will blink. And when a coptruck has me- 
chanical trouble, its light will blink. Your job. Commander, will be 
to see to it that in the first case the nearest empty coptruck is 
dispatched to the colliery, and in the second to see to it that the 
coptruck proceeds at once to the nearest repair-shop branch.” 

Aerial coal transportation is not new to me. It began long before 
I left for the hlack hole. But it had been done by many separate 
companies. There had as yet been no Onassis on the scene. 

I look at Reeves. After his introduction to me his eyes had returned 
immediately to the map. They are still fixed upon it. "I can’t help 
getting the impression, Mr. Lamarche,” I say, "that the job already 
belongs to Reeves.” 

"It is his job — and the job, too, of the men on the afternoon and 
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midnight shifts. You’re the overseer, Commander — the supervisor, 
if you like. You’re where the buck stops. All difficult decisions are 
to be made by you. Your regular hours will be on the dayshift and 
you need be present only five days per week; but whoever is on duty 
can contact you at any time, regardless of where you are, should a 
real difficulty arise. You will be issued a beeper which you will keep 
always attached to your belt.” 

"You had an overseer before?” 

Lamarche nods. "My nephew. I moved him up the line.” 

"I hope I don’t disappoint you.” 

"You won’t if you keep this in mind: We move coal. That is all we 
do. We move it as fast as we can and as cheaply as we can. If one 
unloaded coptruck is a foot closer to a load-colliery than another, 
that’s the one you send.” Lamarche divests his face of seriousness, 
and smiles. "Besides, how could a man who could escape from a 
black hole possibly disappoint me?” 

I see the accretion disk again, and the abysmal blackness of its 
center. It is the devil staring with one eye out of hell. He pulls the 
ship down, down, down through the event horizon; but I elude him 
and find the Einstein-Rosen Bridge, and walk across it into this fine 
and shining universe. 

Through the windows I can see a culm-black mountain. Smoke is 
rising from it; it is burning. I remember my grandfather telling me 
how, long ago, a whole town began to bum from the mines beneath 
it. Was this true of this universe? I find it hard to believe. 

"I’ll have to find a place to stay,” I tell Lamarche. 

"No. No need. I have a house for you in the valley below. Tomorrow 
you can bring your things and take over.” 

I do not have many things. The house is a large one, but it is 
already furnished, and what do I need anyway but the few odds and 
ends that I have? The house is part of a town, and there is a market 
just down the street. Not faraway is a colliery. I see many men with 
black faces. The few I talk to tell me mining pays well. The houses 
of the town are all large and far apart. They aren’t like the houses 
my great-grandfather told me about. Those houses were high and 
narrow and inches apart, and sometimes were joined together. 

The sunflower girl drives to see me in my new home. 'There is a 
party upcoming in the castle, and she invites me. I buy new clothes 
to wear so she will be proud of me. They seem like cheap miners’ 
clothes in the geirden of her guests. She makes me feel at ease. Some 
of the guests stare at me; but it is the kind of stare reserved for 
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celebrities, not miners’ sons. I always thought the rich were snobs. 
These rich aren’t. Girls ask me to dance with them. The sunflower 
girl does not like this. "He’s mine,” she tells a tall brunette, smiling. 
The brunette smiles back. "Don’t be so selfish, Berenice.” I dance 
with the sunflower girl. It is a fine, fine universe. 

I do not make a play for her when she drives me home. In this 
universe you do not do such things. It is late when we reach the 
little town beneath the mountain where I live. We sit in the car 
talking before I go in. I feel her nearness, I want her, but I do not 
want to make a bathos of our romance. We kiss good-night and she 
leaves. It is a winsome May night. You can see the mountains rising 
darkly. You can smell the trees on their slopes. It is a sweet, green 
smell. You can smell wildflowers too. 

I go to work each weekday. I have a small company car which I 
drive up the winding road to the Center. I have utterly nothing to 
do. Four men man the phones and the transceiver, their alternating 
shifts arranged so that each gets one day a week off. I stand and 
watch. It is a papier-mach6 job. A sinecure. But it pays two hundred 
thousand a year. 

I spend my weekends with the sunflower girl. One weekend we 
go boating. On the river. It is lovely on the river this time of year. 
We have brought a lunch and eat on the bank. She packed the lunch. 
There are items of food in it I do not know the names of. My great- 
grandfather used to live on potatoes. My great-grandmother fixed 
them all kinds of ways. But maybe in this universe they lived on 
something else. I wish my great-grandfather were still alive; I would 
ask him. But he is long dead. 

After we finish the picnic lunch the sunflower girl and I spread 
a blanket and lie down beneath a tree. The river flows past at our 
feet. I have resolved not to make a play for her, but I cannot help 
myself. And I can tell she wants me to. I am ravenous after my long 
voyage. Once free, my passion knows no bounds. She understands 
how it must be. "Again,” she says. "I want you, want you, want you!” 

I work monotonous days on my new job, and nights the sunflower 
girl drives down from her mountain and we make love. I have bought 
a chair to sit in at work, and I sit in it and stare at the black and 
burning mountain. The media now refer to me as "The Collapsar 
Man,” and often I have to chase reporters and cameramen away. I 
ask the sunflower girl if she would like to live with me, but she 
shakes her head and says no, that then both of us would wind up 
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on 3V. But it is fine the way it is: sometimes she arrives early 
enough to fix dinner, and when she does not she brings dinner in 
a wicker basket. We make love, and in the morning she drives back 
to her castle on the mountain. 

She invites me to another party. I am not quite the novelty I was 
before, but girls are glad to dance with me when I ask. I dance 
infrequently with the sunflower girl, she dances most the night with 
a tall black-haired man she introduced as Gib Draksen. He is just 
back from France. It would appear they knew each other before. He 
is as marvelous a dancer as she, and they do intricate adagios on 
the floor. I am proud of her, proud that she is such a fine dancer and 
proud that she loves me. I have driven the company car and she does 
not need to take me home, and we kiss good-night on the castle steps 
in the gentle light of a gibbous moon. 

I go to visit my folks. I have already initiated repairs upon the 
house. My father is walking with a cane. I find it hard to believe he 
is my father. I find it hard to believe he used to crawl around in 
mines, like my grandfather did, and my great-grandfather before 
them. I wonder if my father ever saw the devil. If he did he has 
never said so. 

Sometimes I wish that clocks did not radically slow down during 
velocities approaching that of light. Then 1 would be old too. Then 
I would not need to feel foolish when I look at my middle-aged 
younger brother. But were this true, the black-hole flyby could never 
have been made. 

I return to my house in the valley. I am eager to see the sunflower 
girl again, even though I have only been away two days. I expect 
her to drive down to see me, but she does not. I wait for days. Finally 
I call her, and she says she has been very busy lately and just hasn’t 
been able to get away and that she will come down to see me as soon 
as she can. I spend my evenings watching 3V. 

This morning one of the colliery lights on the illuminated map 
turns bright red. Colliery 151-A. I call this to the attention of the 
dispatcher on duty. His name is Benton. "It merely means we should 
eliminate the colliery from our computations,” he tells me. "Some- 
thing’s gone wrong and loused up their production.” 

"What could have gone wrong?” 

He shrugs. "I don’t know. It’s not our business.” 

I call the colliery up. The voice that answers is half hysterical. 
"Cave-in.” 

"How bad?” 
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"Fifty-two men. If we had help we could probably get them out 
before there’s another.” 

"What about your off-shift men?” 

"They’re on their way. But the mining town’s almost forty miles 
away and they’ll never make it in time. All I’ve got here is one man 
and a bunch of goddamn machines!” 

I hang up. 

I look at the map. 

There are four coptrucks within a fifty mile radius of Colliery 151- 
A. One of them is within ten miles of the mine. Each contains three 
men. 

Three highly-paid men. 

Benton is looking at me. I can feel his eyes. I turn slowly from the 
map. He does not say ansrthing. Instead, I hear Lamarche’s voice. 
"We move coal. That is all we do.” Illogically, he adds, "Two hundred 
thousand a year.” 

I look back at Benton. "Like you say, it’s not our business.” 

At noon Lamarche calls in and asks for me. Although he does not 
say so, I know he has heard about the cave-in. "Everything okay up 
there. Commander?” 

"Yes sir,” I say. 

"No delays, reroutings, holdups of any kind?” 

"No sir,” I say. 

"Good. Stay right with it. Commander.” 

"Yes sir,” I say. 

I stand staring at the black and burning mountain. I stand staring 
at it for a long time. Then I lay my beeper on the desk and walk 
out. 

I drive the company car down the mountain to my house in the 
valley town. I park it in front of the house and go in and collect the 
things I brought, pack them and go back outside. I walk to the center 
of town to the bus terminal and buy a one-way ticket to the town 
where my. mother and father live. \^en the bus arrives I board it 
and ride through valleys and around mountains and over hills. 

My mother does not question me when I walk into the house. 
Neither does my father. I call the sunflower girl. I want to explain 
to her the way it is with me so she will not think ill of me when her 
father tells her that I quit. The phone rings and rings. At length 
someone picks it up. A woman’s voice says, "Yes?” It must be the 
voice of one of the maids. "I want to speak to Berenice.” 
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"You can’t right now, sir. She’s at her engagement party.” 

I do not know what I said; but I must have said something, for 
the voice says, "Mr. Gilbert Draksen.” 

Soon they will be able, morally, to do intricate adagios in bed. 

It comes over the radio that a second cave-in has doomed the fifty- 
two miners. I go out and sit on the front porch. There is still daylight 
remaining. You can see a black mountain from our town. There are 
black mountains throughout the land of coal. They are monuments 
to human progress. I do not know whether I passed into another 
universe or not, but if I did, this one is exactly the same as the one 
I left. The poor are no nobler than the rich, the devil always cuts 
the deck, and the girls I left behind me are no different from the 
one I met. # 



PEACE OFFER 

(In Reluctant Bow to Age, Reality and the Forever Dragon 

Hunt) 

I once thought to slay all you BAD dragons 
and dance in your cold, cindery craws; 

(I would hunt you from morn till late at night). 

But now I’m content to let you dragons 
stay deep down long draws, high-up in crag caves — just 
wherever you flame-spouty, bum-’em-outs — (monsters!) 
prefer to be when you pout; I’ll not rout you 
out. Singe-the-bones, flame-’em-ups — you can have 
your lives! I’ll put away knives, killer-rock slings 
and the big-ogre blasters, just for one true-blue small 
dragon promise: to respectfully pass always on the far 
side The Old Hunter — flames-in, claws-sealed and no bad-mouth 
spiels 

no kill!-kill! vibes, bad-luck spells, or hate-held grudges, 
either! — Deal? 

— David R. Bunch 
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On that very last morning, the alarm woke Hugh Mabary out of 
the most beautiful dream of his life. He struck the clock, and it flew 
through the air, hit the pine wall of the cabin with a thud, and 
clattered to the floorboards. Mabary clutched the sheet to him and 
tried to recapture what had been stolen from him. The last wisps 
of the dream were fading; all the complexities of character and cir- 
cumstance were losing substance, dwindling to the image of the 
white gull flying over the dark city and the sluggish river. Moonlight 
gleamed off wing, gemming the murk. His heart leaped. Then the 
image retreated and was stored, flat, in his memory. "Rise and 
shine,” said a voice. 

"Go to hell,” suggested Mabary. Something furry brushed his 
cheek. He batted at it. It persisted. There was a moment of flailing 
and rib-prodding, and Mabary fell off the bed. Joe Braga grinned 
down at him through the forest of his grey beard. 

"Good morning,” Braga said. 

"What time is it?” asked Mabary from the floor. 

"At the time of the murder, the clock’s hands were set at half-past 
five.” 

"Murder?” 

"You have slain our loyal timepiece. Even now it spills its guts 
out on the floor.” Mabary struggled to his feet and lurched toward 
the wash basin. "Come back,” said Braga. 

"There isn’t time.” 

His lover caught his wrist. "Tell that to your hindbrain.” 

"My hindbrain and I have not been close for some years now,” 
Mabary retorted. "Stop flexing your muscles at me.” Braga let go 
of him. 

"Tell me,” Braga said. 

"I had a dream.” 

"About?” 

"There was a seagull in it. It was flying. Everything below was 
old and corrupt.” He found that he was shaking. "That came at the 
end. There was a lot more. You were in it, and Dorothy, and other 
people from the Refuge. The gull came at the end.” 

"And?” 

"It was the only beautiful thing in the world.” 

He began to weep, and Braga put his arms around him and held 
him as a father holds a son. 'Though h3 wept, Mabary did not relax. 
When Braga touched his muscles and nerves with his mind, willing 
them calmed, Mabary found himself fighting. Braga withdrew. 
"Wash up,” the big man said. "Then we’ll go to breakfast.” They 
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held hands as they walked to mess, but they did not feel like old 
friends. 

The compound was cool with the early morning. The mess hall 
was nearly full, despite the hour. First-shifters were herding one 
another from the tables, making room for second-shifters who had 
not yet eaten. Everywhere people were holding hands: couples, often 
triples, waiting their turns in line, singing or talking softly. Mabary 
noted automatically and with satisfaction that the groupings were 
not according to talent. In the early days of the Refuge, a good many 
cliques had formed along such lines. Dorothy Latumo had discour- 
aged this loudly, and Braga’s and Mabary’s pairing had created a 
powerful example. So many years later, with Dorothy Latumo dead 
and in her grave, Braga and Mabary were still called "the sike and 
the simp,” despite there being several such couplings around camp. 
"My God, Joe,” said Mabary as they moved toward the kitchens, 
"who are all these youngsters?” 

"They’re asking themselves who the two doddering old fools are.” 

Mabary grimaced. "How old was I last birthday?” 

"Sixty-four.” 

"That’s what I thought. And you were seventy.” He patted Braga’s 
absurdly flat stomach through the cotton tunic. "That seems im- 
probable; but then I always went in for older men.” 

"That we’re alive at all seems improbable,” said Braga. He touched 
the scar on Mabary’s forehead. "I’m glad you’re talking. When you 
decide to tell me what’s really wrong. I’ll be even more glad.” 

"I told you. My dream upset me.” 

"You said it was beautiful.” 

"Losing it upset me.” 

"So deeply?” Braga murmured. "You’re the psychologist, my 
friend, not I. But it doesn’t take a mind trained in the convolutions 
of the human psyche to tell the difference between irritation and 
despair.” 

They were hailed. Eula Chan threaded her way through the throng 
toward them. Her food tray floated several feet behind her, like an 
Old Chinese wife following her husband at a respectful distance. 
For anybody else it would have been considered a thoughtless waste 
of energy — Refuge etiquette condemned as ostentatious the doing 
with one’s mind what one could do with one’s hands — but Chan was 
a mental hyperactive, the sort of sike who in ages past had caused 
poltergeist phenomena. Latumo, Mabary, Braga, and the other few 
who had founded the Refuge were the sort of people who are horrified 
by bureaucratic minds, which tend to reduce persons to personnel 
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and names to numbers. In the cataloguing days, Chan had been 
classified Top-Secret, A-1, Telekinete First Class, Emergency De- 
ployment Only, but now she was just Aunt Eula. "Jeez me beads,” 
she said, coming abreast of them, 'TDut don’t you two look like little 
lovebirds? Skip the dofu; it’s watery as hell. Any bad dreams?” 

'The men exchanged glances. "You sure you’re just a kinny. Aun- 
tie?” asked Braga. 

"Yeah,” said the old woman, "but Mabbitt woke up yelling, said 
he’d had a vision. I was awake till three in the morning calming 
him down.” She gave Mabary the eye. "So you did?” 

"Not what you’d call bad, and not what you’d call a vision,” he 
said. Suddenly he felt exposed, vulnerable. "Nothing apocalyptic or 
anything like that.” 

"What then?” 

"A private dream, that’s all, Eula.” 

"Don’t evade me, boy.” 

"How is Mabbitt feeling now?” Braga asked. Chan shrugged. 

"Foolish. Said being around sikes is driving him batty. Fact is, he 
registers slightly below leadhead average on every sike test imag- 
inable, but the way he described his dream was so much like stuff 
I’ve heard from claires it bugged me. I’m going around asking all 
the simps whether they’ve experienced anything similar.” 

"One dream,” began Mabary. 

"Mabbitt never remembers his dreams.” 

Braga stroked his beard. "The conform theory. Auntie’s pet.” 

"Laugh all you like,” said Chan, with amusement in her small 
hlack eyes, "but one day we’ll see it. Everybody’s a sike, Joe. The 
ones we call simps just block it.” She reached up and tapped Mabary’s 
skull. "Even you, leadhead. Your dream have a seagull in it?” 

Mabary started so violently that the person next to him in line 
turned around and raised an eyebrow. He nodded. Chan looked sat- 
isfied. "That makes five, not including Mabbitt,” she said, and 
walked off. Her tray floated up to Braga and deposited itself in his 
hands, then sagged as the woman’s mind let go of it. 

"Conform theory,” said Braga thoughtfully. "Everybody a sike; 
being around sikes long enough will bring out a simp’s talent. I 
wonder.” 

"Joe, did you hear what she said?” said Mabary. 

"Yes. She said she’s located six non-talents who have dreamed 
about a seagull.” 

"You’re taking this very calmly,” said Mabary, angrily. His was 
an odd anger, unnameable like his sadness. "I wonder if any of the 
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sikes had similar dreams.” 

"We could ask around,” said Braga. 

"It could be very important,” said Mabary . He chewed the knuckles 
of his right hand. "I think I should go talk to Mabbitt.” 

"You’re not going to eat with me?” 

"There are four hundred people, most much younger and much 
more handsome than I, who would give their eye-teeth to sit at yoUr 
feet at any opportunity. I’m sure you won’t lack for company in my 
absence. Give me your tray.” 

"Meet me for lunch?” 

"Okay.” 

He deposited Chan’s tray in the rack by the kitchen door, kissed 
a child he knew, but otherwise avoided his friends on the way to 
the exit. Outside, he heaved a sigh of relief The sun had not yet 
risen, and the morning mists swirled about the street. First shift 
had departed already for bed; second shift had not finished eating. 
He had the street to himself He hesitated, wondering whether Mab- 
bitt would be awake after his difficult night. 'Then he thought. 
There’s only one way to find out, and moved down the street away 
from the mess hall. 

He could not help remembering. 

The revolutionaries had attacked on the third of May at eight 
o’clock in the morning, just as the salvage team was preparing to 
take the top off the ruined armory. Fortunately, there were a few 
seconds of warning: the team claire gave a yell, and all the sensitives 
suddenly shuddered as invisible scalpels scraped their minds. Then 
the sensitives were down, in various postures of discomfort, and the 
ground was erupting and the crane was doing odd things in the 
billowing dust. By the time things had settled, five workers had 
been hurt, three of them seriously. One, the claire, was dead, his 
skull crushed by a flailing cable. Everyone became very busy. The 
crane had been caught in a crevice that had opened up beneath it; 
it stuck out at a crazy angle, like a grasshopper in the mouth of a 
bullfrog. 

Dorothy Latumo arrived on the scene almost immediately, reining 
her horse dramatically, swearing a blue streak, demanding why the 
camp precogs had not foreseen the incident, and holding about three 
dozen people responsible. Mabary, who was public relations director 
for the project, followed in her wake, saying nothing. "Where the 
hell is Joe?” 

"Here.” Braga stood up to his thighs in rubble. Some distance in 
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front of him, sand and stone swirled lazily, piling themselves. La- 
tumo dismounted and stood at his side. They watched the piles grow, 
the huge man and the huge woman. Well-matched, thought Mabary. 
He had known them both for several years, since he had been trans- 
ferred to the Midwest Bureau of the National Bureau of Health and 
Education. He was already in love with Braga, and this was painful. 
But Mabary was twenty-two, and everjdhing was painful. 

The sands stopped swirling and finally settled. Braga had dug a 
pit. He and Laturno squatted, poked the ground. Latumo yelled. 
"What have you found?” Mabary called. 

"A piece of a wendy. A goddam piece of a wendy.” 

They stomped to the lip of the excavation, Latumo brandishing 
the thing, which turned out to be a hand, messily severed at the 
wrist. Mabary stared at it in fascination. He had never seen a dead 
hand before. "They tunnelled,” said Braga. "They set the charge. It 
went off prematurely. One of them was caught in the blast. At least 
one. There is more detritus below.” 

"If they had gotten any closer to the armory . . .” Mabary said. 

"They wouldn’t have dared,” said Laturno. "They don’t know 
what’s down there any more than we do.” She whistled into her 
chest mike. The orders she gave were short and to the point but 
good-naturedly so; she was in a sweet mood. She brandished the 
hand as she talked. Sickened, Mabary surveyed the ruins of the 
excavation. The medics were removing the claire’s corpse and fuss- 
ing with the wounded. One of the excavators had been pinned under 
a mound of earth that had come away from the side of the pit during 
the explosion. Someone was hurrying over; he recognized the new 
kinny, Chan. He had never met her; but she was said to show great 
promise. He watched her squat near the moaning worker, tiny in 
her green coveralls. Dirt began to flow. A medic stuck a needle in 
the victim’s arm, and she stopped moaning. 

It was all very efficient. All at once Mabary was extremely angry, 
and it was not with the revolutionaries. Fearful of examining why, 
he turned his attention back to the project boss. "How long do you 
estimate?” she was saying into her mike. "Too slow, Schure, god- 
dammit! These things have to be tracked fresh. I don’t care. Do it.” 
She tapped the mike into silence and said, "Give me a hand, Hugh.” 
He did so, and she grinned at her choice of words. Holding the 
severed member between her thumb and forefinger and giving a 
moue of distaste, she went over to her horse and dropped the hand 
into a p)ouch in her saddlebag. She came back wiping her fingers on 
her trousers. "How many kinnies would it take to lay our people low 
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like that?” she asked Braga. 

"It is not how many. It is how powerful,” said Braga. 

"We’re talking about wendies,” said Latumo. "Untrained talents.” 

"Unlicensed,” corrected Mabary. Latumo frowned. "There are tal- 
ents who have gone wendy before licensure.” 

"It does seem as though this attack, like the others, was executed 
with unusual deftness,” said Braga. "The fire at the St. Louis offices; 
the mindbuming in New York. The fact that no serious damage has 
been done is beside the point. We can attribute that to the quality 
of our people’s training, not to any clumsiness on the part of the 
revolutionaries.” 

"Mindburn,” said Latumo. She chewed her lower lip. "Chan told 
me they tried to mindburn you all just before the blast.” 

"Juan warned us just in time for us to throw up our shields.” 

"Shit,” Latumo said. "A coordinated wendy effort, nationwide. It’s 
inconceivable. It would be like trying to get a family of psychopaths 
together for a pleasant reunion. I suppose it would be possible, but 
only if a licensed talent coordinated it. But what licensed talent 
would? It isn’t as though we’re mnning some sort of Orwellian so- 
ciety here. This is still the United States of America. The secret 
police do not knock on doors in the dead of night; the Health and 
Ed Bureau is not doing secret genetic experiments and weeding out 
the inferior in order to build a master race. I can understand some- 
body from the street swallowing wendy propaganda but not some- 
body from inside. What would she have to gain by going over?” 

"Who said that he would rather mle in hell than serve in heaven?” 
said Braga. He said it softly, so that only Mabary heard him. 

"What I want to know is why the presence of the saboteurs and 
their goddam tunnel wasn’t sensed earlier,” said the boss. 

"We know this area of Old Chicago is honeycombed with tunnels,” 
pointed out Mabary. "Old streets, ceilinged with mbble. They 
wouldn’t have had to dig far to join up with the armory complex.” 

"This area was swept for cave-in hazards before we set up camp,” 
said Latumo. "No tunnels were reported.” 

Braga said, "A finder can’t tell the difference between a tunnel 
that’s been filled in and a layer of stable mbble.” 

"So they burrowed in last night when nobody was looking,” said 
Latumo. "I want to know why nobody was looking. Who was on 
guard?” 

"Nicolaisen and Poag were up,” said Braga. 

"Where are they now?” 

"Nicolaisen never made it to watch last night,” said Mabary. They 
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stared at him. "I went by the infirmary to pick up some aspirin. He 
reported at 2000 hours with a severe migraine. They’d put him under 
by the time I got there.” 

"Who was next on duty roster?” asked Latumo. 

"Keenoy,” said Braga. 

"And where,” said Latumo calmly, "are Keenoy and Poag?” 

Nobody seemed to know. The boss stood at the edge of the dig with 
her hands in her pockets. Mabary was glad, for once, that he was 
not a telepath. Even to his untalented senses her anger was so great 
it hurt him to look at her. Eula Chan had finished her work; the 
unconscious victim was being loaded onto a stretcher. 'Tell me what 
I’m thinking is impossible.” 

"Improbable,” said Mabary, "but — ” 

"But Keenoy,” said Latumo. They had been lovers. When the 
finder team arrived, she turned to them with blood in her eye. The 
owner of the hand was traced. Their search led them to the wendy 
hideaway in the bowels of the old city. There were several hours of 
fighting, in the course of which Dorothy Latumo mindbumed Jonna 
Keenoy and was nearly killed herself when Keenoy brought half the 
roof down on their heads. Keenoy proved to have been a top kinny, 
equal perhaps to Eula Chan. She had hidden it for years, masquer- 
ading as a finder. She was the first multiple talent on record to have 
evaded classification by Health and Education. She was also a major 
link in the remarkably well-organized network that, the following 
year, set into motion the Wendy War. 

Mabary found the old cobbler in front of his cabin. He hung back 
in the mist for a few moments, watching. The black hands moved 
quickly, plying a needle; Mabbitt was sewing two pieces of leather 
together. As usual, he was naked, and though his body was withered, 
his muscles ropey, his skin gleamed with the same rich ebony it had 
held for all the years Mabary had known him. Chan liked to say 
that Mabbitt had the most beautiful skin she had ever seen. How 
long has it been? thought Mabary. He was the last refugee in, before 
the barrier was put up. Was that ’44 ? Mabbitt and that water -witching 
kinny. Wallens. The memory of Wallens’s dying face moved him to 
Mabbitt’s side. "Hello, Mab,” he said. 

"Hughie!” The old man jerked up his head. "Didn’t hear ya cornin’. 
Take a load off, boy.” He patted the chair beside him; Mabary settled 
into it. "Been a while since you came by. To what do I owe the 
pleasure?” 

"Auntie told me about your dream,” Mabary said. 
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The cobbler stiffened, then relaxed and continued his sewing. "So 
what do you think?” 

"I had one, too.” 

"Yeah?” 

"Yeah,” said Mabau^. 

"About a seagull?” 

"Yes.” 

Mabbitt sighed. He did not look up from the moccasin, but the set 
of his shoulders told of his attention. "Tell me,” he said. 

"I don’t remember much of it now. The alarm clock woke me before 
I could see how it turned out. You were in it, I think.” 

"What was I doing?” 

"I don’t remember. There were a lot of people from the camp: 
Dorothy, Joe. We were in the city again, and it was dying. It had 
been plague-bombed or something. I remember the river was already 
dead. Water like glue, things that stank. We were all arguing about 
something, some plan for cleaning up the river. The seagull came 
in at the end.” 

"Yeah?” 

"It was like a song.” 

"Like the song of a jewel,” said Mabbitt quietly. "Whiter than 
snow. Like light. Like I remember light.” 

For a moment, Mabary thought the cobbler was speaking figur- 
atively. "Mab,” he said, "you mean you saw your gull?” 

"Saw as in eyes,” said Mabbitt. 

"I thought you dreamed in smells and touch and temperature.” 

"How do you think I could have dreamed of a seagull? This is the 
first goddam dream I’ve had in years that was visual. I usually don’t 
remember my dreams, you know. And Christ, I went blind when I 
was six, and I can barely remember what sunlight looks like.'” He 
dropped his voice. "But that gull, now. That was no dream, Hughie. 
That was real. That was a real seeing.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"I mean,” said Mabbitt, "it was a vision.” 

After a time Mabary said, "I thought you believed religion was 
the opiate of the people.” 

"Who said anything about religion?” snapped the cobbler. "And 
don’t start thinkin’ I’m goin’ senile. It was the quality of the dream 
that impressed me. It was completely vivid.” 

"So was mine,” said Mabary. 

"There you are.” 

Where are we7 thought Mabary. "We’re not the only ones, Mab. 
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Eulie says four others have had dreams like ours. All simps.” 

"Holy Kennedy,” breathed Mabbitt. "Who?” 

"I don’t know. She didn’t say. But she’s asking all around camp.” 

"See? Eulie knows,” the cobbler said. He chuckled deep in his 
throat. "She knows it was really something.” 

"She thinks this may support her conform theory, Mab. What do 
you think? Do you think we’ve got talent, and it’s finally starting 
to show?” 

"If it is, then it’s sure taken its own sweet time about showin’,” 
said Mabbitt. "I don’t know, Hughie. Maybe. All I know is we saw 
something.” 

"Mab,” Mabary said. 

"What, Hughie?” 

"I hope Auntie’s right. I’ve always wanted to be a talent. I’ve never 
told anybody but Joe that before.” 

"Ever been checked out properly?” 

"Of course. You forget how old I am. My mother brought me to 
the clinic at St. Louis University Hospital when I was eight, and 
every year after that till I was sixteen.” 

"Good old Bureau of Health and Education,” said Mabbitt. "So 
they told your ma you were a bright boy but no dice, huh?” 

"That’s right,” Mabary said. Dear Mother, he thought. She had 
wanted it for him, and she had been so relieved when he had tested 
normal. "Wfiiat about you?” 

"I never got tested before I came here.” 

"What?” Mabary sat up. "How old are you, anyway?” 

"It’s no secret. I’ll be ninety-eight in August.” 

"Ninety-eight.” Mabary figured. "You were born in the second 
decade of testing, then. \^y didn’t they get around to you?” 

"Ghetto,” said Mabbitt. 

"I see.” 

"Remember Miami, Hughie?” 

"Miami? You grew up in Miami?” 

"Bom there, just before the typhus came in from Cuba. We got 
out fast. Daddy took us up to Atlanta, and from there to Chicago. 
We moved into a building that was practically in the shadow of the 
old Moody Bible Institute. 'The Christians United for a Free America 
turned it into their headquarters; they made a lot of noise at night, 
I recollect.” Mabbitt chuckled. "Daddy had bad luck in choosin’ his 
abodes. They started the bombing, and that’s how I got blind. 
Damned if he didn’t get us out, though, the three of us. I had two 
sisters. He marched us up the steps of the Institute singing 'WTien 
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the Roll Is Called Up Yonder’ like his life depended on it, which it 
did. We thought he was crazy: bombs goin’ off all over the city and 
he’s singin’ hymns. But they looked at me with my face bandaged 
up and looked at him lookin’ at their guns like they were the loaves 
and fishes, and by God, they let us in.” 

'That was twenty-five years before I was bom.” 

"More or less,” said Mabbitt. His face dropped. "That was Chicago 
in my dream last night, Hughie. I felt it plain as rock, smelled the 
stink. Now, how long has it been since you smelled a gasoline en- 
gine?” 

"Tell me about your dream,” said Mabary. 

Mabbitt’s hands kept moving. 'Too beautiful,” he said. "Too hard 
to keep fresh in your head. We were walking down State Street, 
Eulie and I, out to take the air. It’s nonsense, of course; I didn’t even 
meet Eulie till I came here. I’d heard of her, though, from the re- 
volutionaries. Yooliechan the Chink Vampire. God, we were scared 
of her. She was the Establishment’s top bitch, all right, and every- 
body knew it. They said she could raze a building with her mind. 
I wish I had a five for every fancy plan we came up with to get rid 
of her. 

"So we were walking, ambling, like, with the noise of cars and 
their stink, actin’ like there was no war, no Health and Education, 
all the time in the world. There was this preacher on the comer. 
There were always boys from Moody preaching on State, real nice, 
real white — all shot to hell during the Chicago Revolution, of course. 
And that’s a funny thing, because in my dream we were both in the 
war and not in it, sort of Anyhow, we were walking down State, 
and there were some air-raid sirens going off, but they didn’t bother 
us; we just kept walking. And there was this preacher on the street- 
comer talking out of the Old Testament: Second Samuel. You know 
your Bible, Hughie?” 

"Some.” 

"Samuel tells about King Saul and King David and what they 
did,” Mabbitt said. "It was the part when King David is going to 
fight a battle against the heathen, and the Angel of the Lord comes 
to him invisible with his army. And the sign he gives” — and here 
Mabbitt began to sound a little like a preacher himself — "is the 
sound of his wings in the treetops. In my dream, the preacher 
preached on that. He said the Lord was near; we could hear the 
sound of his wings in the treetops if we listened hard. It was time 
to change our minds about our sins and turn to Jesus.” 

It was the sound of an army, not the sound of wings, thought 
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Mabary, but all he said was, "And the seagull?” 

"It came pretty soon after that,” said Mabbitt. His voice was 
hushed; he was seeing it again. "The sirens got louder and drowned 
out the preacher. Then they stopped, and everything was so quiet. 
Now up to this point my dream was a blind man’s dream, Hughie. 
Then it changed. I started seeing: a light. Far ofT in the distance at 
first, a moving light moving toward me. I grabbed Eulie and started 
yelling I can see. Then I could see ever5fthing, the city and the 
preacher and Eulie, kind of blurred, but there. You and Joe, too. 
He’s real big.” 

"He is that,” said Mabary. "And the gull?” 

"It came out of the light,” said Mabbitt. "It was hovering, Hughie, 
hovering above us, like I don’t know what, like a father protecting 
his children.” 

"Shit,” said Mabary. Their eyes were wet. 

"It flew away,” said the cobbler. "And I wanted to fly away with 
it.” 

"I know,” said Mabary. "So did I.” 

Chicago had gone, and so had St. Louis, but there was Kansas 
City, and the Provisional Government of the Midwestern United 
States of America set up headquarters there, in the same complex 
that housed the Midwest Bureau of Health and Education. The Bu- 
reau, owing to its superior foresight, had moved some months before. 
The government had been slower to act. What had begun as the 
Wendy War had grown into something much greater. Radical groups 
that would not have dreamed of joining forces fifty years earlier had 
suspended their differences in an unprecedented show of cooperative 
terrorism. And the plagues had returned. 

They had come the first time a hundred and fifty years earlier. 
The United States had been in the grip of one of its periodic economic 
depressions; an extremely conservative government had been in 
power; the death toll had been high, and the Russians had been 
blamed. Then the Washington Post had come out with the most 
sensational expose since the Watergate scandals of the previous 
century: the viruses had escaped from an American military testing 
laboratory in northern Michigan, and they were a new strain, re- 
cently developed despite government statements that bacteriological 
warfare projects had been abandoned. The next government was 
dominated by liberals. The National Bureau of Health and Educa- 
tion was formed in these years to disseminate information about the 
plagues and to teach people how to care for the dying. 
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Twenty years later, the first sikes showed themselves. The Bureau 
pricked up its ears. The first wave of plagues had abated, yet the 
appearance of the espers and the disappearance of the disease 
seemed an interesting coincidence. The Bureau set quietly to work 
amidst the political, military, and ecclesiastical excitement. No con- 
clusive evidence was put forth linking the mutated disease and the 
mutated humans. Nevertheless, the Bureau was placed in charge 
of studying the new talents. It was the National E nquirer that coined 
what came to be known as siketalk: sike from psychic; patty from 
telepath; kinny from telekinete; claire from clairvoyant; simp from 
simpleminds. And later, when the Bureau began licensing some 
talents and surgically putting the damper on others, it was the 
unlicensed talents who came up with their own designation: wendies, 
after Wendy, the little girl who left Never-Never-Land for adulthood 
and yearned to return, in vain. 

Sikes kept being bom, at first in North America, then South 
America, then the Soviet Union and China and westward around 
the globe. The National Bureau of Health and Education suggested 
to Congress that children be tested for talent as a matter of course. 
It was about the fifteenth year of testing that the plagues returned. 
A mutated typhoid fever swept into the Florida Keys from the Car- 
ibbean, spread to Miami and thence into the Deep South. Two years 
later, a new bubonic empted in the Southwest, at first among cattle, 
then among humans. Talent and non-talent alike died, but it was 
found that talents, particularly kinnies, seemed somewhat less sus- 
ceptible. Certain politicians accused the Health and Education Bu- 
reau of trying to reproduce the conditions in which the first sikes 
appeared, hoping thereby to weight the population in favor of the 
talented. There was rioting in Miami and Chicago; large sections 
of both cities were destroyed. By the time Hugh Mabary was trans- 
ferred to the Midwest Bureau of Health and Education, Chicago was 
a mixture of ruin and ghetto, a center for underground wendy ac- 
tivity. 

So the Wendy War came, and the Bureau and the government 
both fled to Kansas City, and there Mabary found himself in the 
spring of his twenty-seventh year. He and Joe Braga had been lovers 
for six months. There was no real place for Mabary in the complex; 
his old public relations job had collapsed with the public commu- 
nications systems. So they made him a psychologist and assigned 
him to interview captured wendies. For three years he put his stamp 
of approval on the official Bureau license withholding certificates. 

The day he quit was the day Eula Chan dragged in the arsonist. 
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They stripped the prisoner, burned his clothing, sonicked his body 
clean, checked his rectum for bombs and such, and shoved him into 
the room where Mabary was sitting. There were guards behind 
Mabary, trying unsuccessfully to look professional, detached, and 
inconspicuous. The arsonist sat down on the cement floor and waited. 
Mabary looked him over. He was fifteeij years old, Navajo: bronze- 
skinned, flat-nosed, high-cheeked. His straight black hair fell into 
his eyes, and he stared balefully at Mabary through it. He had tried 
very hard to set fire to the Health and Education Emergency Relief 
Facilities. 

"What’s the matter?” he said after a while. His voice trembled. 
"Ain’t you never seen a wendy before?” He’s fifteen, Mabary thought. 

"Never one so stupid,” said Mabary. The boy flinched. "How could 
you have expected to get away with a stunt like that?” 

"I almost got away with it.” 

"You could never have gotten away with it. Trained sikes had you 
pinpointed practically from the moment you entered camp. It was 
just a matter of time.” 

He shrugged. "So okay,” he said. "Now what are you going to do 
with me?” 

"I don’t know,'” said Mabary. "I’m just a psychologist. Give me one 
good reason why we shouldn’t sterilize you.” 

This scared him. He stood up and started yelling. The guards grew 
tense; Mabary shouted the boy down. "If it’s anybody who should be 
namecalling, it’s me! Who tried to pwison the water supply to the 
training camp? Who mindbumed Dominica Juarez, our pregnant 
patty? And what about the charming bonfire your people made of 
your hostages? Say it was retaliatory.” 

"It was retaliatory!” said the boy. 

"Pig shit. It was the most cowardly piece of terrorism I’ve ever 
seen, and it didn’t work. We’re not terrorized; we’re plenty pissed. 
You blew your last chances of peaceful settlement to this whole 
mess.” 

"Peaceful settlement. Putting us on a reservation? Carving up our 
brains?” 

"Testing your kids and training those who are trainable for full 
sike status. Giving you decent medical care, decent food. Education, 
too — ever hear the word? And a chance at reintegration.” 

He settled back onto the floor. "You lie well,” he said. 

"And you’re just a walking cliche, wendy.” He let this sink in 
while he scribbled notes on his pad. The boy was a very low grade 
kinny; he could barely open locks and could only fan flames with 
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his mind, not start them. Mabary said, without looking up, "How 
badly do you want to stay free and fertile?” 

"Screw you,” said the boy, but he was listening. 

Mabary looked him in the eye. "Help us and we’ll license you.” 

He expected the boy to spit or spring at him or laugh. He began 
to weep instead. When he was through, he tossed back his hair and 
smiled without much rancor. "My mother wouldn’t let us cry in her 
house. Do you ever cry?” 

"Yes,” Mabary said. 

"I wanted to be a licensed sike more than anything else,” said the 
boy. "I really did. They said I showed promise. I was nine. We all 
had high hopes: Navajo Kid Makes Bureau. They disqualified me 
when I was thirteen. Sick, they said.” 

"It appears they were right.” 

"I was just a kid.” Two years ago, Mabary thought. The boy leaned 
forward, eyes sharp. "I was scared. For years I’d gotten telepathic 
flashes and not known what they were. The Health Ed guy in our 
neck of the woods knew about V.D. and alcoholism and bubo, period. 
He wasn’t equipped to handle multitalents. What could the people 
from the city do with me? They only saw me once a year. But they 
decided I wasn’t worth working with, see? And whose fault was 
that?” He wrung his hands. "I was getting good, I tell you. I could 
have been a top sike. But there was this weir on, and I wasn’t straight 
enough for them.” 

"So you joined the Revolution.” Paranoid schizophrenic, the file 
read. Delusions of grandeur, delusions of persecution. The boy had 
had so little talent that he had not been judged to need suppression- 
surgery. "Look, kid,” said Mabary, leaning across his desk. "Every 
wendy has the same story. Every wendy claims to have been class- 
ified unsuitable because of prejudice, a psychologist’s whim, bu- 
reaucratic stupidity, economic pressure — you name it. None of you 
seems willing to entertain for a second the notion that you were just 
plain unsuited to licensure. It’s no shame; it’s a fact. I’m unsuited 
to professional athletics. So you accept it, and move on. Learn to use 
your other talents.” 

"It’s not the same,” said the boy. I know, thought Mabary. "Siking 
is — magical. Everybody wants to be a sike. Who wants to be a wendy? 
'They cut you so you can’t use your talent any more.” He was trem- 
bling again. 

"They didn’t cut you.” 

"Is that what my records say?” the boy sneered. "I’ll bet they do.” 

"They — we — hardly ever cut anybody,” Mabary said. "Only crim- 
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inals, violently insane people, people whose talents would be used 
to hurt themselves and others.” 

"Liar,” said the boy. "They cut me. They cut people all the time. 
How would you feel?” 

"I don’t know,” said Mabary. "I’m not talented.” 

He did not know why he had said it, and once again he was 
unprepared for the boy’s reaction. "You poor shit. They got you by 
the short hairs, don’t they?” 

"Watch your language,” snapped a guard. 

The boy ignored her. "You get a kick out of working with your 
little gods and goddesses? Get a kick out of hunting wendies because 
you don’t want anybody to have what you can’t have?” 

It hurt Mabary more than he had imagined it would. "You’re right, 
kid. I’m just a woebegone sadist. Now that you’ve seen through me, 
I suppose there’s just no point in talking any further.” He finished 
writing, folded the paper, and handed it to a guard. 

"What are you going to do?” said the boy. He was very frightened. 

"What do you want us to do?” Mabary asked. 

"What do you mean?” He was trembling again. A guard moved 
in. He leaped to his feet. "Don’t touch me.” 

"Easy,” said Mabary. The guard threw him a questioning glance. 
"I told you. Decide to join us, and we’ll license you. You’ll be classified 
as one of the lower grades, but you’ll be a real sike, and we’ll train 
you to open locks quicker than any safecracker and help put out 
fires instead of help make them worse.” 'The guard moved in. 

"No.” The boy darted just out of reach. His face was drained of 
blood and empty of reason. He’s having an episode, Mabary thought. 
The guard caught the boy. He began screaming, largely incoher- 
ently, kicking and punching. The guard and Mabary held him down 
while a second guard prepared a h3q)odermic. Gradually Mabary 
became aware that the boy’s screaming was making sense to him, 
that the boy was screaming. Cut me, cut me, and that it was warm 
in the room, too warm for a Midwest April. The boy’s frothing mouth 
and thrashing body flashed before him. Something’s wrong, thought 
Mabary. Cut me, screamed the boy. The guard prepared to admin- 
ister the sedative. 

The boy burst into flame. 

The mist rose at last, and the Refuge stood glittering. Folk filled 
the streets. Mabbitt was hailed by several, but he returned only 
cursory greetings. He and Mabary had woven a tight cocoon of mem- 
ory about each other, and they did not want it pierced. "Come inside,” 
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the cobbler said, so they went inside his little cottage and talked 
the morning down at his pine table. They spoke of the dreams, and 
of the War, and the people they had known, and the very odd thing 
that was the Refuge, and the barrier. 

"Were we Hitlers, Mab?” Mabary asked at one point. "Was it like 
Hitler and the Jews?” 

"You’re askin’ the wrong person,” said the blind man. "I was on 
the other side, remember? Sure as shit Health and Ed didn’t have 
folks’ welfare in mind.” 

"It got so muddied,” said Mabary. "Too many elements had entered 
the picture. It was no longer a question of who was fit for licensure 
as a sike and who wasn’t. It was political. Health and Ed became 
a tool of the government.” He put a hand on Mabbitt’s shoulder. 
"Did I tell you why I finally quit?” 

"Braga was thinkin’ of quittin’, wasn’t he?” 

"Yes, but that’s not all it was,” said Mabary. The edge in his tone 
was lost on neither of them. "They caught a kid in the middle of 
committing arson. His file read that he was a nut. Young kid, fifteen, 
talented but not very. That’s what the file said.” Mabary shuddered. 
"The file was wrong. He freaked out and set himself on fire. He died 
before we could put it out. I watched him bum; I beat him with my 
hands. He’d claimed to have been a potential Class One, denied 
proper licensure, surgically suppressed. 'The files said no. 'The files 
lied.” 

"Oh?” said Mabbitt. 

"I found a surgery order on an old disk. The kid was suppressed. 
But it was wartime, and they did a lousy job. Some other cells took 
over the talent functions. I found out he’d lived with his mother till 
their house had burned down. She’d burned to death.” 

"He wanted you to finish the job,” Mabbitt said. 

Mabary nodded. "To make him pay. It was uncovering the con- 
flicting reports that did it, Mab. I was such a naive little bastard; 
I’d really believed we’d given these people a fair shake. That’s when 
I quit.” 

“And came here.” 

"Eventually.” Mabary smoothed the table-top with his hand, then 
stared at his hand. Christ, I’m old, he thought. "The Refuge makes 
up for some of it, don’t you think, Mab?” 

"Sure does, Hughie.” Mabbitt chuckled. "I’ll never forget old Wal- 
lens’s face the day we walked into camp and all of you were here. 
We knew Latumo and Chan and Braga from the Most Wanted lists. 
We didn’t know where they were. All we really knew was there was 
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this Refuge for people who the wendies and the sikes both didn’t 
want. We sure as hell didn’t know who we’d be showerin’ with the 
first day.” 

Mabary laughed. "I remember you, too. You were how old in ’44? 
Sixty-three or sixty-four? Walked right in, bold as brass, Wallens 
right behind you. You came right up to Auntie and said, 'I want a 
lay and a bath, not necessarily in that order.’ Then you found out 
who she was, and you almost fainted.” 

"The next day we put up the barrier,” said the cobbler. "We were 
the last lucky ones.” He shook his head. "Now that spooked me — all 
of them kinnies and patties standing around in a circle holding 
hands, getting into each other’s heads. It was like a funeral. After 
it was over, I turned to Wallens and said, 'What the hell? I don’t 
feel no barrier,’ and he said, 'Just listen,’ and he walked over to the 
edge of the camp and made a run at the air. It was like paper 
crackling.” 

"He lit up,” said Mabary. Like a Christmas tree, he thought, and 
he wondered how long it had been since he had thought ofChristmas. 

"How we laughed. And it wasn’t two years before he was gone.” 

"Long time ago,” said Mabary. 

Mabary excused himself at noon, saying he wanted to get lunch. 
"I’ll be back to let you know what I find out about the others,” he 
told Mabbitt. The cobbler nodded. 

"Maybe we should all get together,” said Mabbitt. "Compare 
notes.” 

"I’ll see to it,” said Mabary, and left. 

On the way to the mess tent he peissed a group of children sitting 
in the grass, practicing the mindtouch. They took no notice of him. 
Even the youngest, eight-year-old September Miriamson, was so 
absorbed in concentration that Mabary could have shouted in his 
ear and received no response. A little farther on, he encountered a 
girl he did not know, sitting in a sand-pile digging savagely with 
a stick. Something in her face stopped him. He squatted opposite 
her and said, "I’m Hugh. May I talk with you?” 

"It’s no use; I can’t hear,” she replied. She did not look up from 
her digging. 

"You just did,” said Mabary. She glared at him. He saw that her 
dark face was streaked with tears. 

"Don’t make fun of me,” she said. "I meant that kind of speak,” 
and she pointed to the quiet circle of children. 

"Oh, that kind,” said Mabeiry. "I can’t hear it, either.” 

Her eyes narrowed. "You can’t?” 
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"No.” 

She considered him. "But you’re old.” 

"Yes, I am.” 

"Even September can hear,” she said. "And he’s just a baby.” 

"How old are you?” asked Mabary. She caught the amusement in 
his tone and frowned again. 

"Nine and a half,” she answered. "I’ll be ten in March.” She 
resumed her digging. 

"Did you have a dream last night?” asked Mabary. 

Her shoulders slumped, and she knuckled her right eye. "Yes,” 
she said, in a small voice. 

"I did, too,” said Mabary. "A lot of people did who can’t hear 
quietspeak. Do you know what mine was about?” She shook her 
head. "A beautiful big white bird.” 

She stopped digging. She was struggling with some great emotion, 
Mabary saw, trying to decide how much of it to show before this 
wrinkled stranger, deciding at last to show nothing. "Go away,” she 
said. "I called to it, and it wouldn’t answer me. Go away.” 

"Did you love it a lot?” 

"Go away.” 

He was turning to leave when the attack came. The children in 
the circle began to scream. Mabary’s first concern was for September; 
he whirled and started forward. The young sensitives were slapping 
themselves and dancing about, as though they had stumbled into 
a bees’ nest. One of them began to beat her head slowly and me- 
thodically against the gorund. The youngest sensitive lay still, 
curled into fetal position. His eyes were open. Mabary knelt beside 
him and felt his pulse. The girl who had dreamed of the gull was 
tugging at Mabary’s sleeve. "He’s dead,” Mabary said, to nobody in 
particular. He shrugged off the girl and moved to the sensitive who 
was trying to beat in her own brains. He caught her head and held 
it in his arms. She bit him, then slumped. The other children were 
dropping. He felt for her pulse, felt it flutter, then surge. The girl 
who had dreamed tugged his sleeve again. 

Dimly he had been aware of other cries. Now he looked up and 
saw what the girl had wanted him to see. The mess hall was burning. 
People stumbled out of it, alarmingly few people. "Go ring the fire 
bell,” he told the girl. "Run and ring it.” She ran. He picked up 
September, then put him down again, and headed toward the flames. 
There was nothing in the sky but white clouds. Thirty -four years, 
he thought. They’ve found us at last. A man collided with him; they 
went down. The man flailed; Mabary thought of the Navajo boy who 
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had killed himself. He hit the man in the jaw, and the man stopped 
flailing. Mabary got up, sucking his knuckles. Joe, he thought. He 
was waiting to have lunch with me. 

The quadrangle looked like a battlefield, but the battle had been 
one-sided. Everywhere sensitives lay, moaning and thrashing or 
curled and silent. Braga was not among them. The fire bell began 
to ring. The calm June summer noon seemed to absorb the claxon, 
drain it of urgency. The roof and sides of the mess hall were burning. 
Thick, dark oil smoke poured out of the doors and windows. He 
looked around for Braga, but he could not see Braga, and all he 
could hear were cries, and he panicked. He pulled his tunic up over 
his mouth and nose and rushed into the smoke. The heat struck him 
like a fist. He fell to the floor and crawled. He could not breathe. He 
peered. The darkness was thick, as though there were more than 
smoke to it. Then he saw the bodies. There were dozens of them. 
Mindburn, he thought. Burn mind, burn body. It fit. He crawled. I 
was late, he thought. He would have gotten my tray, as he always 
did when I was late, and he would have taken our usual spot by the 
window. He crawled until he felt flesh beneath him, and he kept 
crawling. His forehead began to blister. He crawled under a table. 
Our spot, he thought. He could not see. He felt with his hands, with 
his mouth: a child, a woman, a man with a bushy moustache; a man 
with a beard. His heart dropped into dark. He pressed close. You 
can always tell by the teeth, he thought, and then he wondered why 
he had thought it. Then he remembered: The bunker. Were we like 
the Nazis, Mab? Was it like Hitler and the Jews? And he clung to 
the hairy body in the tunic and jeans. 

The smoke rolled in like fog. There was fire behind it. It was then 
that he saw the gull. It was flying against a night from which the 
stars were missing. There was a roaring in his ears, so he could not 
hear the beat of the long bright wings or catch the knife-edged cry, 
but its glory lifted him after it, out of the smoke, above the flame, 
out into the free air. It was night, but it was day also. He looked 
down, and he could see the Refuge. There were the cottages, set out 
like so many cloches in a bed of green; there the greenhouses spar- 
kled and the solar collectors winked; there the wind turbines turned 
in slow majesty; there the fields stood, lush with beans and com. 
Far away rose the fence, which physically represented the barrier 
that had kept the Outside outside for so many years. Beyond the 
fence, the virgin forest tumbled away. 

And there was the sky. He saw it black and starless, and at the 
same time he saw it as it surely was, immense, fathomless, the 
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clearest blue, smeared with high cloud. The gull wheeled, catching 
light in its feathers. Mabary rose to meet it, and he felt as though 
he were falling into the sky, falling into a field so vast and open 
that it brought a lump to his throat, with the mountains, huge as 
they were, merely nibbles at its edges. 

Hughie! someone cried. It was Mabbitt. Mabary’s vision was full 
of gull and sky, so he did not see the cobbler, but he felt him and 
heard him. Hughie, it’s happened! Eulie was right! 

You, man! It was the child who had dreamed, the one he had sent 
to ring the fire hell. Mabary! Mabbitt! Hugh! He felt them all around 
him, all of the simpleminds, some of whom he knew only slightly, 
some not at all. But they recognized one another, and the gull. 

Mabary thought of Braga, and the sky turned black again. Whafs 
happened'? someone cried. 

They attacked us, Mabary said. 

Who? asked the child. 

Folks from Outside, said Mabbitt. The ones who have been hunting 
Hughie and Eulie and Joe and the others all these years. A lot of ’em 
must have got together, pierced the barrier. 

They mindburned Joe, Mabary said. 

Eulie, too. They must’ve. 

They killed September, said the child. 

But what’s happened to us? someone asked. 

The gull burned in the darkness. They encircled it, danced around 
it. It sang to them. Are you God? Mabbitt cried. The gull did not 
reply but moved like thought, and shone. 

It never answers, said the girl. 

Not in words, said Mabary. Look. 

The army was coming up the hill, toward the fence. Mabary could 
not count the number of people, but it was enough to capture a camp 
of four hundred stricken and confused. They wore green and carried 
weapons. They did not so much march as flow. The ones in front are 
the sikes, said Mabbitt. They did the burning. The others are simps. 
They’re along in case of retaliation, because leadheads can’t be mind- 
burned. There was no sound, just the inexorable flow of cloth and 
metal. 

Can they see us? asked the girl. Can they see her? 

Nobody answered her. They were the planets, and the gull their 
sun. They began to fall toward the gull, and one by one it drew them 
in. Mabary did not lose sense of himself He merely ceased to be 
concerned. Light filled him, all of them. They wheeled, and cried, 
and the night shuddered. 
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Then David asked the Lord, 

Shall I march against the Philistines? 

Will you give them into my hand? 

And the Lord said, 

March, 

For I will certainly give the Philistines into your hand. 

It shall be, when you hear the sound of marching in the treetops. 

Act at once. 

For I will have gone out before you to strike down the army of the 
Philistines. 

They struck. And the great light came, and scoured, and when it 
had passed, there was no army, no flow of cloth and metal, nothing 
but a green summer day and the hysterical crying of jays. 

The great gull wheeled. Why a seagull? Mabary asked. 

I read the book once, said Mabbitt. 

They stood in the sunlight on the edge of camp, twenty simple- 
minds. The mess hall had stopped burning. The alarm bell was still 
clanging. They touched it, and it stopped. The attack must have done 
it, said Mabary. Triggered something. There was so much power. It 
unblocked us. It was your dream we dreamed, Mab—your storybook 
gull, or maybe one you saw in Miami when you were a kid. Eulie 
must have been working on you all these years, hoping to stir up your 
talent to prove her theory. She must have been making some headway 
when they attacked. 

I can hear them! cried the girl. They’re sad. September’s dead. She 
began to run. 

Damned if that ain’t Eulie cussin’, said Mabbitt. Better check her 
out. She’ll be impossible to live with after this. They all began to 
move away, toward the camp. The cobbler stopped. You coming, 
Hughie? Mabary shook his head. Mabbitt gazed upon him for a 
while, then nodded and turned and melted into the summer sunlight. 

The seagull wheeled, flickered, and went out.' Mabary stood alone. 
If you’re going to go back, you’d better go now, said someone. Your 
body’s not dead yet. You stopped the fire in time. He turned. Braga 
stood, wrapped in light and fur. Hello, dear heart, he said. 

You were working on me, too, weren’t you? asked Mabary. 

For years and years, said Braga. It was very tiresome. You reached 
me just before I died, and you moved into mindtouch like a pro. Braga 
smiled. Go back, Hugh. You’ll live to be a hundred. 

Mabary walked up to Braga and kissed him, and he found that 
although it was not very much like kissing, it was in some ways 
much nicer. It went on for a very long time. 9 
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The untimely death in 1979 of Christine Renard, who was o 
doctor of psychology os well os o writer, deprived the French 
science fiction field of o highly Individual talent. John Brunner, 
who was o good friend of her and her husband, the toxicologist 
Dr. Claude Cheinisse, regards this story, from the posthumous 
collection A la Crols^e des Paralldles, os one of her finest. 

She was waiting for me, of course; she’d had my letter. There she 
was at the rear of the bar, with a glass of grenadine in front of her. 
Even before I actually looked at her I knew who she must be. Who, 
after all, would be drinking grenadine if not she, if not I, if not she 
or I or we, all of us in all the parallel universes? I saw the glass 
before seeing her, and what I noticed next was another glass, for 
she was sitting with her back to the door, opposite a long wall- 
mirror. On spotting me, she rose slowly to her feet. So I looked at 
us, at our two reflections one beside the other. I said to myself, 
"That’s me, that’s me, that’s how I am.” For we were very much 
alike; the same almost inter-sexual figure, the same sand-colored 
hair, the same wide grey eyes, the same hesitant smile. It took a 
few moments to work out the differences. Her flawless face and calm 
expression contrasted with my hollow cheeks and the hungry look 
in my eyes. Besides, she wore makeup, her eyebrows were plucked, 
her hair was elaborately styled. She was CScile-fdie-Grood. 

I tried to tell myself I was better looking as I was, with my hair 
hanging loose, my eyebrows that had kept their natural line, my 
skin and lips that had never known cosmetics. However, being who 
she was, I found her exactly right^indeed, perfect. She was Cecile- 
the-Good, the one I’d decided to come and see. 

When I made up my mind to invest an unexpected legacy in a 
return ticket with the Transparallel Corporation, I’d had to choose 
between several of my living counterparts in the parallel universes 
currently accessible; and of them all I’d picked this one, because she 
had found out how to be happy, and that was all I’d ever wanted. 
I gazed at her tenderly, such a tightness in my throat I couldn’t 
speak. 


Transistoires, by Christine Renard, from the collection A la Crois^ des ParaXUles, 
by Christine Renard and Claude Cheinisse, copyright © 1981 by Editions Deno#l, 
Paris; translation rights granted 1981 to Brunner Fact & Fiction Ltd. by Claude 
Cheinisse. 

Transistersy being an English translation of the above, is copyright (c) 1981 by 
Brunner Fact & Fiction Ltd. All rights reserved. 
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Not that finding yourself face to face with your double is any 
longer an exceptional event; although they’re expensive, perhaps 
because they are, trips like mine are very popular. To go and spend 
a weekend with one of your alternates, and report back on the dif- 
ferences between you, important or otherwise, has become the trendy 
thing to do. There are even people who meet by threes and fours in 
the universe of one or other of them. I wonder whether everybody 
who takes this kind of tour undergoes the same emotions I did on 
meeting Cecile-the-Good. 

We smiled and said in unison, in the same voice, "I’m C6cile!’’ 
Then we sat down facing each other. It was up to me to say some- 
thing, but my lips stayed closed. She settled matters: "What will 
you have?” 

"Grenadine and milk!” 

And that was how we got talking — talking about all the grenadine 
we’d drunk as children. "You remember how it came in great big 
glasses, like beer-mugs, and we had to get water from the pump in 
the yard? I’ve never tasted water like that since, have you?” 

Which was how we got involved as we never should have done. 
We talked as though we were sisters, twins, as though we had always 
shared the same experiences. Nothing could be further from the 
truth; I wanted to say as much, and finally words rose unbidden. 

"You aren’t my sister, you know — you aren’t my sister!” 

I suppose I must have gone on repeating that for a long time. She 
reddened, as I always do, and tears came to her eyes — another feeling 
I know well. ... 

"You aren’t my sister, you aren’t my sister — ” 

Suddenly I stopped saying it, because I realized she was talking 
too, in a very low tone. She was saying, "I haven’t got a sister. I’m 
an only child.” 

I gave a hysterical laugh. For years I’d been convinced that the 
misery I endured nowadays stemmed entirely from the mischance 
of Isabelle’s birth, daughter of my mother and my stepfather, whom 
they were forever holding up as an example to me. "I haven’t got 
a sister. I’m an only child,” said Cecile-the-Good. 

So in your life, you who sit opposite drinking grenadine like me, 
that too-pretty half-sister didn’t get born . . . 

Eventually she spelled it out. Our stepfather, or I should say the 
husband of her mother, in her world, loved her as though she had 
been his own. Her childhood had not been haunted by the nagging 
question, "Why can’t you be more like your sister?” For little Isabelle 
was always neat, always well-behaved, always top of the class. She 
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laid the table, took off her muddy shoes at the door, put her things 
away, politely said hello to visitors . . . 

I didn’t mention that to C6cile, nor did I tell her about a certain 
conversation I’d once overheard through a door left ajar. I had clearly 
made out my stepfather’s voice, though my mother was scarcely 
audible: "... not academically gifted . . . doesn’t pull her weight 
when it comes to housework ...” (1 knew it was me he meant.) 
"Compare her with Isabelle,” he went on. "Not just because she’s my 
daughter. You know very well I accepted yours when we got married. 
You know I was prepared to love her too. And you mustn’t think I 
don’t, either. But she’s been such a disappointment!” 

I was twenty then. I packed my bag and took the train for Paris. 
C6cile-the-Good had known nothing of all that. She had come to 
Paris the same year as I — we found out it was even the same 
day — ^but she came with her family’s approval and plenty of money 
in her pocket, to prepare for a teacher’s diploma in English. Now 
she was teaching in a high school and married to one of her col- 
leagues. They had twin girls. Me, I’d never managed to get through 
my ordinary school exams, and I had no husband, no job, no kids 
either. 

What are they like, your twins? Blonde, blue-eyed, bright, adorable, 
hm? Is that so? Well, I won’t tell you about my little girls, then: the 
two hideous fetuses that an obliging friend took and threw in the 
Seine the other Bastille Day . . . 

I ordered a coffee. She started to question me. She wanted to know 
why I’d come on this trip. She was a little alarmed, I think. What 
had I come to do in her world? It was my turn to talk, but what was 
I to say, and above all, how was I to say it? I had no idea. I’d been 
taking it for granted that she would be married to Roland, but if 
her husband was an English teacher like her, it couldn’t be Roland. 
I realized I hadn’t even asked her married name. She told me, and 
I blushed. It was the name of a man I’d once let bed me, without 
either pleasure or profit, at a time when Roland was neglecting me. 
Blonde, blue-eyed, bright, adorable . . . Those two horrible things 
that went to rot in the river could have been — must have been — his, 
Bruno’s. There were no twins in Roland’s family. 

She wanted to know what my life was like. I was quite prepared 
to tell her. I was staying in one of those bed-sitters where the water 
doesn’t run and the heating doesn’t work, but which cost practically 
nothing. Boys and girls without a penny to their names would come 
there to take pot-luck and spend long evenings at my expense; they 
hated work because they needed their days and nights to go cruising 
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and sometimes write or paint. 

So how did I live, or rather, on what? 

Well, I did temporary secretarial jobs when I ran completely out 
of funds and I had to pay the rent or settle the bill at the grocer’s. 

"Then you’re a Bohemian!” 

That was what she said, in a totally altered voice. So I talked on 
while she stared at me with greedy eyes. I told her about eating 
chips standing up at the bar because it cost more if you sat down 
at a table, and living on sauerkraut with boiled potatoes because 
sausages and ham were too expensive. I told her about peddling 
drawings from door to door, and the search for bistros where one of 
us might be invited to play guitar and share the take with his 
friends. She listened, and her expression lost its calm. 

Never tell me you envy the existence 1 lead! Every day when I get 
up I wonder what if anything I’m going to eat. . . . 

I don’t know whether I said that aloud, but I heard her murmur, 
suddenly shy: "I can’t invite you to have dinner with us. I’m afraid.” 

We burst out laughing like a couple of crazy kids! Damn right I 
couldn’t go home with her! I could just imagine the look on Bruno’s 
face! 

But there was food to be had in this bar, she said — nothing special, 
just fried eggs, or onion soup with toast and cheese, or steak and 
potatoes. She added, very red, that of course I was to consider myself 
her guest, since I was in her universe. They brought me a meal the 
like of which I hadn’t seen in ages. She wasn’t hungry, and she 
ordered another grenadine. Me, I drank red Bordeaux. 

Now I was in a mood to answer her questions about Roland. Yes, 
I said, I did love the bastard. 

And did he ... ? 

Well, no. Not at all. It was hard for me to say it, but I said it 
anyway. However, she didn’t seem to be listening. With her glass 
up to her nose she said, "What’s Roland’s other name?” 

Of course she knew him, or at least his counterpart. We should 
have thought of that earlier. She told me she had already been 
respectably engaged to Bruno, who was likewise studying for a 
teaching diploma, when she met Roland. She talked about falling 
violently in love, about a grand passion that made her so frightened 
that in the end she broke it off to marry Bruno after all. She tried 
to explain. 

"I don’t know why we fell in love so — so extremely! He wanted to 
marry me right away. I still wonder how we got to that stage. You 
know. I’ve clean forgotten?” 
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I listened to her, feeling desperate. This was why I’d decided to 
risk this crazy trip, simply to find out what she was like — this other 
me who had managed to be happy, who wore my name and my age 
and my sandy hair and who had found out how to make Roland love 
her. But here she was telling me she didn’t know, she couldn’t re- 
member. So I’d have to go back to my miserable room. I’d have to 
find another temporary office job. I’d bash away all day at a tyj)e- 
writer. I’d get ticked off because I’m a rotten typist and I always 
turn up late. And day after day I’d wait for a letter from Roland, 
and of course he wouldn’t write. Ever. 

"You speak English?” 

The question made me jump. 

"Ah — what? Oh, English? Yes, a little.” 

And we shifted out of French quite naturally. She stared at me 
in astonishment. 

"But you speak well — very well indeed. You could cope even if we 
had English or American visitors.” 

And before I had time to ask what she had in mind, she told me. 
Her plan was so overwhelming, so unexpected, I could only mumble 
the gist of it to myself: "You take my place, I take yours ...” 

I scarcely heard the rest of what she W2is saying: "... sort out 
the details of the swap . . . nobody will notice . . . holiday-time ... all 
the schools shut for weeks on end . . . the twins staying with rela- 
tives in the country ... no chance for us to travel this year because 
of Bruno’s thesis ... we could get away with it for a whole 
month ...” 

Dazed, I repeated, "You teike my place, I take yours ...” 

Well, that’s over with. Here I am back again. 

I screwed up Cecile-the-Good’s home life, and it didn’t take long. 
I’m not worried about her, though. She’ll work out how to win her 
husband back, make him fall for her all over again, and in a little 
while he’ll be wondering why he ever thought of leaving her. She’ll 
sort out the house, too. Oh, no. I’m not worried about her. 

During the same time, she found me a decent place to live, she 
got me a steady job, she bought me dishes and sheets and towels 
and clothes, and she made Roland very fond of her . . . me. 

She hasn’t got a sister. She’s an only child. 

It’s scarcely a fortnight since I got back. Just two weeks, and the 
one-room apartment she carefully and painstakingly fitted out has 
lost all its comfort and all its smartness. Dirt and disorder have 
taken over, and the landlord has threatened to chuck me out. The 
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company I keep horrifies him. He says I’ve changed, says he can’t 
believe I’ve become as I am. But two weeks ago it wasn’t me, sir. It 
was C6cile-the-Good. 

Oh, C6cile, you’re so nice, you’re so kind! You didn’t say a word 
when you saw what a mess I’d made of your home! C6cile, I did do 
my best, but, you see, my watch had stopped and I was dressed like 
a slut when your husband turned up with one of his colleagues. I 
couldn’t join in the conversation because they talked about books 
I hadn’t read, people I’d never heard of, politics too. Everything they 
said was double-Dutch to me. There was no ice in the refrigerator, 
and I’d forgotten to buy any crackers or salted almonds. There was 
only the tail-end of a bottle of whiskey and plain tap-water. The 
night your parents came to dinner the place looked like a battlefield, 
and there was nothing to eat. I’d forgotten. I did open a packet of 
soup and a can of ravioli, but I served them half-cold. I made a salad, 
too, but I didn’t wash it properly, and I saw Bruno’s father surrep- 
titiously putting bits of grit on the edge of his plate. And the hem 
of my dress was coming undone and I’d lost the letter and the pictures 
we’d been sent by our relatives — I mean your relatives — who were 
looking after the children. 

Some time later Roland called by. I couldn’t resist him. I didn’t 
want to have him in your place, so I went to his. When I got back, 
having lost my gloves, my handbag and my umbrella (What am I 
saying? Your gloves, your handbag, your umbrella!), there was a 
whole crowd of people, eight, I think. We had a dinner party, and 
I’d forgotten about it. I’d also forgotten to post something for Bruno, 
and it was urgent. 

I left a file of his in a taxi; it was full of references he’d copied 
out, and it took him three afternoons at the National Library to do 
the job over. You’ll also find out that I’ve ruined all your clothes and 
I took some sheets to the laundry and didn’t keep the receipt. Forgive 
me for all that, and also for the state of your bank account. I don’t 
know where the money went. 

You were wonderful, C6cile, when I told you all about it: about 
your husband who couldn’t stand me any more, so he’d gone to stay 
with his parents; about the maid who turned in her notice; about 
the landlord who treatened to evict us — you; about the friends who 
suddenly left your sinking ship. It was lucky I didn’t swap with you 
during the school year, or you could have kissed goodbye to your 
career. As for having to look after the twins — God alone knows what 
would have happened if I’d been lumbered with them as well! 

But in spite of all that, C6cile, it’s really you who ought to be 
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begging my pardon. Because when all is said and done, it’s too unfair 
that you should know eversdhing and me nothing! I think you under- 
stood that, and that must be why you didn’t reproach me in the 
slightest. You felt ashamed; you were embarrassed at being so well 
off compared to me. Cecile, Cecile, ask me to forgive you for finding 
me a flat, bringing Roland back, landing me a steady job! Oh, I 
admit my first reaction was to say thank you — thanks for the vis- 
iting-cards, the telephone, the bathroom; thanks for the eau-de-Col- 
ogne, the bank account, the Formica in the kitchen, the curtains at 
the windows, the geraniums on the balcony; thanks for the suede 
coat, the navy-blue suit, the electric t 5 T)ewriter; thanks for the new 
sheets, the dictionaries, the everlasting flowers, the leather-bound 
desk-diary. Thank you, C6cile, thanks ever so much! But you must 
still ask me to forgive you for all that, just ais I’d have to ask the 
forgiveness of all the C6ciles who are in a worse plight than I. 

Maybe I will have to. Maybe one day I’ll see my door open to reveal 
a figure I know only too well, coming to me as I went to C6cile-the- 
Good, in search of help. After all, we parallel people sooner or later 
have parallel ideas. 


When she turned up, I recognized her instantly, even though she 
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hadn’t bothered to write and warn me she was coming. She knocked 
at my door one afternoon; I opened up and in she walked, saying in 
that voice that is also mine, "I’m C6cile.’’ 

A waste of breath. I knew. You always recognize yourself. 

Pale, thin, sharp-eyed, she wore faded jeans and a huge old leather 
jacket with enormous pockets. One held a flask of whiskey, the other 
jewelry. She was prepared to split the whiskey but hung on to the 
jewels because she said she had to live off something. When I left 
the Transparallel arrival platform in the world she hailed from, she 
assured me, I’d be met by a small-time burglar who would Ipok after 
me. Before my trip to visit Cecile-the-Good, I might have conjured 
up visions of this being my chance to enjoy an adventure, going on 
the spree with gangsters, living it up in Riviera hotels; and into the 
bargain I would no doubt have thought I was going to rescue Cecile- 
the-Thief, help her create a new identity with a clean police docket. 
By now, though, I had no more illusions. She wouldn’t change any 
more than I would. 

I could tell what was bound to happen. If I managed to stay out 
of jail. I’d find a room over there and also a part-time job; I’d fight 
with my landlord and my employer; I’d change flats and bosses; I’d 
survive as best I could, but I’d do it without stealing and boozing. 
And I’d certainly have lovers, but equally surely I wouldn’t find a 
lasting love, because there, just like here. I’d be good at seduction 
and I’d quickly grow bored. When I was in love. I’d try to hang on 
to the guy, and he’d do his utmost to tear loose from my clutches, 
and one day, tired and disheartened. I’d let him go and start the 
same old story with someone else. Yes, over there it would be the 
same as here. It would always be the same. 

And in the meanwhile Cecile-the-Thief would do a moonlight flit 
from this apartment, which Cecile-the-Good had gone to so much 
trouble to find and do up. After that she would drift from hotel to 
hotel, boyfriend to boyfriend. Lots of men would get involved with 
her, because she knew how to make herself liked: Roland maybe, 
even Bruno. . . . But she wouldn’t love either of them. She’d go on 
looking for someone more like herself, and when she found him, first 
they’d snatch a few bags to pay for their whiskey, then they’d knock 
off a bit of jewelry. . . . One day they’d get caught, and she’d wind 
up behind bars, and so little by little she would reconstruct around 
herself the world she was running away from, the one where she 
wanted to send me. 

I was so convinced of all that, I scarcely heard her when she told 
me I wouldn’t be risking anything, because I didn’t have the scar 
on her thigh by which the police always identified her. Of course 
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not, Cecile-the-Thief, Cicile-the-Drunkard, I wouldn’t risk any worse 
in your universe than I did in Cecile-the-Good’s! No matter where 
I was, I too would wind up recreating my own version of the world. 
I told her; .1 said, "No, I wouldn’t be running any risk.” I said it 
wearily, almost in despair. With all my heart and soul I wished I 
might run risks. I wanted the universe to have the power to change 
me! I said as much, sipping her whiskey — not a lot, because I wasn’t 
used to it, but nonetheless admiring her ability to put so much away 
without showing any effects. ^ 

I talked an av^ul lot. At all costs I needed to make her share my 
understanding. I said, "You realize Cecile bought me dresses, bed- 
linen, crockery! She found me a good job and a nice flat, lured back 
the man I love. . . . And me? I loused it all up! Roland can’t stand 
me any more. He’s run away. It didn’t take long for him to get sick 
of me.” 

Then I explained what I’d done to Cecile-the-Good’s home. I bom- 
barded her with my theories: you can’t keep what you don’t deserve, 
what you aren’t destined for. Proverbs came back to my mind, like 
the one about water finding its own level. Because, you see ... I 
really ran off at the mouth. 

Suddenly she interrupted. "Shut up and listen to me for a minute, 
will you?” 

I did as I was told. 

She lit a cigarette, took a long drag, and declared that Cecile-the- 
Good and I were a couple of prize assholes. 

All right, maybe we were — but why? 

"Because,” she said, becoming serious and thoughtful, "you took 
her place as I’m going to take yours. But to me it’s just a way of 
putting the enemy off the scent. I’m not going to pretend I’m you, 
and I advise you not to pretend jpu’re me. Trying to be somebody 
else is a fast way to not being anybody.” 

I said to myself that if insights like that could be found at the 
bottom of a whiskey bottle, it might be worth learning to drink the 
stuff. 

But she went on, in full swing now. 

"When you were in her world, you knew it was her and not you 
they were talking to, her and not you they trusted, her and not you 
they loved. It’s not surprising you set out to screw ever 3 rthing up. 
And all that just because you wanted to acquire 'her’ personal tal- 
ents. Which is crazy! If they exist, they’re what all the Ceciles have, 
including you and me.” 

She added in a bright, ironical tone, "I know very well what my 
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main gifts are — cunning, gall and charm! I guess you’ve noticed, 
hm? Well, all the C6ciles must have the same. We’ve got a handful 
of trumps, you know.” 

I said diffidently, "I don’t seem to have all that many.” 

She laughed. "Oh, that’s because you’re playing the dummy! You 
haven’t even looked at your cards! But the hell with it. Is there 
anything to eat around this dump?” 

While I was opening a can of ravioli, left over from the stocks 
Cecile-the-Good had laid in, I said without looking at her, "If my 
mother hadn’t decided to marry — him ...” 

"Oh, the poor old sod! He’s mad about Isabelle. So what? She’s 
dumber than the law allows. In any case, if those two hold any top 
cards, you can ignore them because they play so goddamned badly! 
And talking of top cards,” she added, lighting another cigarette from 
the stub of the last, "did you know that you or I could write if we 
wanted to? I mean become top-notch authors. At any rate I know 
about one of us who’s a hell of a successful novelist. I call her Cecile- 
the-Great. Say, isn’t that mulligan of yours ready yet?” 

So we sat down to ravioli and crackers. When I poured myself 
some grenadine, at first she laughed. Then, coloring, she asked if 
she could have some too. Oh, it was true that we were all alike — not 
just because we all had long hair, but because we all loved a bull- 
session, all had a taste for adventure — even Cecile-the-Good, who 
had proposed her swap with me on the spur of the moment. What 
any of us did, all the rest could do. 

She spiked her grenadine with whiskey, and we smiled fondly at 
each other. 

Then she said she was sleepy and dozed off face-down with her 
head pillowed on her arms. I set about clearing up. Memories of 
childhood came back to me, I don’t know where from because I’d 
forgotten them — really forgotten. I let them take me over; why not? 
I ran myself a bath, and while the tub was filling, I switched on the 
transistor radio Cecile-the-Good had bought me. Still clearing up, 
I listened to the news, then a book-review program. I contemplated 
buying the book they were criticizing. I wanted to read it, very much, 
and I also wanted to start taking a daily paper. By now the fiat was 
spick and span. I made plans to put some flowers around the place, 
without remembering that I was due to hand it over to Cecile-the- 
Thief, my twin. 

Who chose that moment to wake up and roll over on her back, 
half-smothered by her hair, her eyes swollen with sleep, not looking 
in the least either glamorous or dangerous. I smiled at her. Yawning, 
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she mumbled, "Ow, I’ve had a skinful!” I made her some coffee, and 
she drank it gratefully, then, to my horror, gulped down another 
half-glpss of whiskey. But she said she felt fine now, and suddenly 
she started to inspect the room curiously. 

"You’ve got it all straight, haven’t you?” she said as she lit another 
cigarette. 

That was all, but that was enough. 'There was a dazzling rightness 
about the words. I hadn’t realized it, but.it was perfectly true. I 
muttered something about my bath getting cold, shut myself in the 
bathroom and sank delightedly into the water. I was humming, "I’ve 
got it straight. I’ve got it straight!” Besides, there was something 
else, less impressive maybe, but for me more significant. I’d listened 
to the news and I wanted to go out and buy a paper and a book. I 
wanted to read something, not in order to please Roland but simply 
because I felt like it. Amazing! 

So I didn’t stop at soaping myself all over, brushing my hair and 
making it up in a neat braid, putting on clean underwear and a new 
dress bequeathed by C6cile-the-Good that I hadn’t yet managed to 
ruin. I told Cecile-the-'Thief that I was leaving her everything: the 
flat, the checkbook, the lot. All I was going to take was my handbag, 
so as to have a bit of ready money. 

Just as I was about to walk out, the phone rang. It was Roland, 
calling from the bar on the corner to ask — or rather to order — me 
to bring down all the drawings and canvases he had left at my place. 
He would be waiting below to take them back. A wind of freedom 
was blowing through the treetops of my life. I told him I certainly 
wasn’t going to put myself to that much trouble and he could damned 
well come and fetch them himself, but not right away because I had 
to go out. And I hung up on him. 

I le/t everything to C6cile-the-Thief, as I’d said I would, and going 
down the stairs, I couldn’t help feeling that after all it was good not 
to own anything once you realized you could have everything and 
replace everything. Maybe one day — no, assuredly one day I would 
write marvelous books, because what Cecile-the-Great had done I 
could do, and possibly better, since I had behind me the experience 
of setbacks she had doubtless never known. I would find the love of 
my life, and I’d have children, and I would go on drinking grenadine. 

In the lobby Roland accosted me with a peevish air. He said, "So 
now I have to bust a gut climbing up and down all these stairs of 
yours, as though I didn’t have anything better to do!” 

"Nobody’s forcing you,” I told him blithely. "In any case, you can’t 
do it now. I haven’t got time, and the janitor hasn’t got the key to 
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my flat. In a day or two, if you like!” 

I never saw a man more taken aback. He was used to seeing me 
looking meek, with my shoulders bowed. A taxi was passing, so I 
hailed it. 

There had been a breakdown at Transparallel, and the company 
was honoring its obligations to its passengers by entertaining every- 
body planning to make a trip, which included me, because I was off 
to take the place of C6cile-the-Thief 

There were only a few of us, and we were all very different: an 
actress, a financier, a typist, a famous university professor, an ad- 
venturess, and a man of what is known as "independent means” — I 
suppose you’d call him a playboy. How had all these various people 
solved their problems? What had they learned in their travels, 
through meeting their opposite numbers? 

That evening we sat chatting in Transparallel’s VIP lounge. The 
old professor seemed unwell; he spoke quietly and coughed a lot. 
The adventuress struck me as having grasped little of what there 
was to be learned from a parallel universe; she proudly told us how 
one of her counterparts had made a tremendously good marriage, 
and sighed, "I haven’t had her kind of luck!” The t 3 q)ist, who had 
won her trip thanks to a competition on the radio, likewise rambled 
on about how successful her alternate was, who worked as a man- 
icurist in a big store. The playboy, though, was rather amusing; 
pretending to be embarrassed, he made out that his alternate was 
a country parson. Nobody believed him, but we all laughed, wjjich 
helped us to relax. 

The financier, on the other hand, was a drag; he never stopped 
complaining that this delay was going to foul up some deal he had 
going on the Stock Exchange. The actress groused a lot, too, afraid 
she was going to miss her chance of some important part. She was 
quite a well-known star, and to be honest I had imagined her younger 
and prettier. She said she knew how to make the best of what she 
had, spoke bitterly .of her miserable upbringing in a Paris slum, 
slightingly of her counterparts, who had taken to stealing or walking 
the streets. She talked about guts and free will. I bristled with rage. 
Was she the only one to have avoided what must have happened in 
more or less the same way in the childhood of all the twins she 
affected to despise? How could she be so sure that some seemingly 
petty incident hadn’t clipped the others’ wings? 

Then the old professor spoke up, and we fell silent. 

"An alter ego of my own, who’s a well-known philosopher in his 
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universe, claims that human beings can dominate any situation they 
find themselves in, and if they don’t, it’s because they’re afraid to. 
I don’t agree with him, because another of our counterparts was sent 
to a concentration camp when he was still very young. It was only 
for a few months, but it was enough to break him. Now he’s teaching 
in a little village school, and he will never write an 3 rthing again.” 

All of us knew that he too had been interned. It followed that he 
must have retained the power to dominate events. But he wasn’t 
prepared to stand in judgment over those who hadn’t. With all my 
heart I hoped that I would never lose my sense of tolerance, never 
forget how many of us haven’t been able to play our best cards 
because someone else prevented us. 

When the old gentleman stood up, the playboy courteously and 
respectfully handed him his walking-stick. 

Now I could think without regret about the times that were gone 
forever, the quicksand of the years where my childhood, my youth, 
were mired beyond recall. I could think of them without anger, 
without sorrow, without even resentment. My unpublishable man- 
uscripts at the bottom of a drawer, my mismanaged love-affairs, my 
would-have-been daughters whom I killed on Bastille Day — I had 
to forget them all. One of these days I would have done great things, 
I would have written books, I would be loved by the man I wanted 
most, I would have children, and I would be as beautiful as any of 
the uncountable C6ciles. 

My new friend the playboy tapped me on the shoulder, saying, 
"We’re going to pass the time with a hand or two of bridge. Coming?” 

"On my way! 

"But watch out — I’m going to wind up the winner!” # 


ELEMENIARY 

DECISION 

The quark and the lepton went to see 
"If matter could ever conceivably be 
Composed of components more element’ry 
Than we.” 

"Between us,” the quark said, "we two constitute 
The essence of matter, the crux; and to boot. 

Besides being, both of us, ne plus minute— 

We’re cute.” 

"Take care,” said the lepton, "although that sounds fine, ■ 
They once thought the atom the end of the line; 

If they found they could parse us, your star would decline. 
And mine.” 

So the quark threw a tantrum. The lepton, on cue. 
Snarled scurrilous threats, then, pouting, withdrew. 

The quark, in retort, filed complaints for review. 

(None true.) 

It worked. Their carefully 
choreographed "unrehearsed” squall 
Shows all sub-atomics in peril of recall 
A surefire technique for forestalling the call: 

Act small. 


— Don Anderson 
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On the three hundred and seventh day, just as the asteroid was 
crossing the orbit of Mars, the towing cables of the B motor snapped. 
This was not, to say the least, an expected occurrence. Three boron 
filament cables attached the fusion tug to the asteroid; any one of 
them should have been sufficient to take the force exerted. But one 
cable snapped with a thrum that made the entire asteroid resonate, 
and the two other lines parted immediately after that. 

Three motors were linked to one another by thin anchor lines to 
form what was dubbed a "power triangle” configuration, each side 
of the triangle being about a kilometer long. When the B motor tow 
lines broke, the triangle decomposed, anchor lines were severed, and 
the A and C exhaust streams raked the asteroid with blasts of ionized 
nickel-iron before the automatic cutoffs shut the motors down. The 
edge of one of the ion streams brushed the comm link antenna, and 
the entire long-range microwave system went out in a chorus of 
circuit breakers. Short-range radio space filled with shouts, excla- 
mations, and intense profanity. 

Sloan saw the cable breeik, or at least the immediate consequences 
thereof. Without a conscious thought he clambered onto a nearby 
scooter and brought it to full power. The blue ion stream came to 
life, and soon he was boosting toward the rapidly dwindling tug at 
a rousing one half of one percent G. The drive of the B motor had 
shut down, but there was still a faint residual glow to it. 

"Everybody shut up, and somebody give me a velocity for the damn 
thing!” he yelled into his suit mike. "I’m going out to try to bring 
it back!” 

"Come back, Sloan,” said someone, probably Sand. "We’ll go get 
it with one of the other motors.” 

"The hell you say,” Sloan replied. "It’ll take days to tack the shields 
back on them. We wouldn’t be back to normal operation for weeks, 
maybe longer. We don’t have that much time.” 

There was silence at the other end; the others realized that he 
was right. Then another voice came on, tight and even. "B motor is 
moving at just over eleven meters per second on a heading of roughly 
125/210. Can you reach it?” 

Sloan checked the power reading on the scooter and did a quick 
mental calculation. "Yeah, I think so,” he said. "I’ll be out of suit 
range in a bit, so hurry up and get the main transmitter back on 
so I don’t get lonely. Figure out what I’ll need to get the motor back 
and any other tidbits that you can think of. And hey,” he said as an 
afterthought, "no pessimism, ail right? I’m in enough trouble with- 
out any self-fulfilling prophecies to contend with.” 
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The man behind the desk was affability personified. Sloan liked 
him instinctively, but he still held to those reservations that one 
feels with salesmen or lawyers. It was Sloan’s eighth interview, his 
third with the man behind the desk. 

"You will be happy to know that this is your last interview,” the 
man said. "We want you as a peuiicipant on the Project, though the 
level of your participation has yet to be decided. That is one of the 
purposes of this interview. Have you made all of your arrange- 
ments?” 

Sloan nodded. "The Comsat antenna job ended last week. I told 
everyone that I was going to accept a job Luna side. We had a party 
to celebrate. Construction work is pretty nomadic. No one will miss 
me.” 

"Family?” 

"My parents are dead. I haven’t seen my sister in years, so a few 
more won’t matter. You know all this,” Sloan said impatiently. 

The man nodded. "Suppose you tell me what you think of the 
Project.” 

"What’s to think? I still don’t know what it is.” 

"You must have formed some conjectures.” 

"I prefer to keep them to myself.” 

The man smiled. "Very good. Discretion is a virtue. However, I 
do need to know the extent of your surmise, to judge your intelligence 
and imagination and to see how well our precautions are working.” 

Sloan hesitated. "Okay,” he said. "I’ll play.” 

He looked at the man behind the desk: a mahogany desk, hauled 
up from Earthside to Circumterra-2 at a cost exceeding Sloan’s an- 
nual salary. And his salary weis substantial, trained orbital con- 
struction workers being highly paid technicians. 

"You have money already, so this is no cheap scam,” Sloan said. 
"I think you’ll play straight with me, for whatever that’s worth. 
You’ve been paying me good wages just for having interviews, taking 
tests, and keeping my mouth shut. 

"You’re a bit too secretive to be just another lunar mining company 
sitting on a hot property, though you try to give the impression that 
that’s what you are. But that wouldn’t explain why the job will last 
several years. If I had to guess. I’d say that whatever you’re up to 
is illegal or nearly so, and sensitive as hell.” 

"Does that bother you?” 

"That depends, doesn’t it? It might affect the risks associated with 
the job. As for the ethics, well, I have some, but I figure that you 
can’t make me do something that I don’t want to do. You’re not in 
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the market for slaves. Beyond that I make no judgments. And no 
more guesses.” 

The man behind the desk pushed a sheaf of papers at him. "Here 
is your contract,” he said. "Read it and sign it and then I’ll tell you 
what it’s all about.” 

The sled was almost out of power when Sloan finally matched 
trajectories with the fusion motor. He had to do more course cor- 
rection than he had anticipated, and he swore bitterly at the power 
gauge. He gulped an antioxidant tablet and then he jumped. 

The motor was doing a slow tumble, having picked up a spin from 
the torque of the unevenly breaking cables. It looked like an acorn 
doing a lopsided somersault. There were handholds jutting out all 
over it, loops in the waste heat radiator that formed the motor’s 
outer skin. The "cap” of the acorn was where the control systems 
were, so Sloan jumped for that. 

He wrenched his shoulder and almost missed fastening the scooter 
line to the motor before the line pulled taut. There was a jerk; then 
the line began wrapping around the motor as the giant acorn slowly 
reeled in the scooter. Finally the scooter touched the motor, and 
Sloan lashed it down before it could rebound. Then he plugged him- 
self back into the scooter life support to conserve the air supply in 
his suit. He sucked another antioxidant tablet from his helmet dis- 
penser. 

The radiation monitor in his suit agreed with the telltale on the 
motor control panel. The dosage rate was minimal, far below the 
danger level, which would trigger the tone alarm in his helmet. But 
antioxidants should be taken before the radiation exposure to be 
effective; when he started the fusion drive, he’d get a stiff dose of 
whole body rads. So he chewed on a white tablet while he thought 
things over. 

Sloan finished reading. "You guys really play it close to the vest, 
don’t you? I sign this, and I vanish for from one to four years on 
'Project business.’ No mention of what the Project is. If I sign and 
don’t like the Project, I become a 'non-participant,’ with full base 
pay excluding skills premium and stock participation, but I still 
vanish.” 

"That is correct. We are very serious about our security, eis you 
have surmised. We will pay you to sit on your hands and not talk 
to anyone for the duration of the Project.” 

"Sounds like house arrest.” 
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"In a benign form, I assure you. No torture, all the comforts of 
home. It would not be solitary confinement either. We need at least 
fifteen people to act as decoys.” 

"Decoys?” 

"The Lunar mining charade, which you saw through.” 

"Oh.” 

"If it is any comfort, the Project will probably be discovered before 
completion, so the full four years is unlikely to be required of those 
who remain behind.” 

Sloan thought for a moment. He was already committed to sat- 
isfying his curiosity, jf nothing else. "One last thing. This 'stock 
participation of one hundred shares equal to one tenth of one percent 
of issuance for the Enterprise’ — how much is that worth?” 

"Capitalization is on the order of two hundred million dollars, but 
that is to cover expenses. If the Project fails, liquidation would bring 
only a small fraction of that. The securities laws actually forbid my 
giving an estimate of probable profits, but sign the contract and I 
will bend those rules. I will also tell you the nature of the Project.” 

Sloan picked up the pen. "Mind that the ink doesn’t clot,” said the 
man behind the desk. Sloan looked at him quizzically. 

"Just a little joke,” the man said. 

Sloan, we’ve figured out what you’ll need to return. The whole thing 
must be done in ignition mode; full power would mash you flat. So 
don’t activate the accelerator field. Instead let the ignition burn last 
for 2.5 seconds along the return axis. Just aim and fire; the orbital 
corrections are too small to matter. You can be a little sloppy about 
the two and a half seconds, too, and you needn’t be too precise about 
aim. We’re linking up some cables to hook onto you when you come 
by. Anything within five km should do it. 

"Yeah, yeah,” he thought. "But first I’ve got to stop this damn 
thing from tumbling.” The scooter was out of power; it didn’t have 
enough to stop the motor’s spin even when fully charged. He timed 
the spin. Nearly two rpm. Not enough for the centrifugal effect to 
cause him any problems. 

The motor was about five meters in radius. It massed at close to 
fifty tons, most of it water. The water was in a jacket surrounding 
the fusion chamber, the "kernel” of the acorn. Less than a meter 
thick, the water jacket served £is both fuel tank and shielding. Fast 
neutrons from the fusion drive were moderated by the water and 
captured either by the water itself or by the lithium hydroxide blan- 
ket surrounding the water jacket. The reactions produced deuterium 
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and tritium, which, together with additional lithium, constituted 
the motor’s fuel. 

The water also served as a heat shield and cooling system. When 
the drive was on, the water circulated to the outer skin, where 
radiator fins sent waste heat into the dark of space. Now the cir- 
culation pumps were down. The water would still be hot and under 
pressure. 

Sloan disconnected from the scooter and rummaged about in the 
B motor tool kit. Within a few seconds he found the right sized 
wrench. Then he took apart one of the radiator fins. The cutoff valve 
sealed the water tank from the fin as soon as the pressure dropped. 
The water in the fin boiled off to form a fan of ice crystals as the 
vapors expanded and cooled. 

One of the fin components was a J joint pipe. Sloan took the pipe 
and connected it to the water inlet port of the motor. It was not a 
completely tight fit; the pipe was the right size, but he did not have 
full freedom of placement. He could not screw the pipe down all the 
way because the 'j” had to be pointed in the direction opposing the 
spin of the motor. No matter; it would hold. 

Sloan then opened the inlet valve. With the release of pressure, 
the hot water in the B motor began to boil. A spray of steam issued 
from the J pipe and began, very slowly, to retard the spin of the 
motor. 

The spray expanded and became an ice fan, which caught the 
sunlight and for an instant blinded him with a full circular rainbow. 
He looked away hurriedly and closed his eyes. The afterimage, a 
rainbow of complementary colors, was beautiful too. 

The man behind the desk said, "We are going to bring back an 
asteroid, put it into Earth orbit, then cut it up for sale to the in- 
dustrial satellites.” 

Sloan’s jaw dropped. "That’s impossible,” he blurted. 

"Well, I won’t say that it will be easy.” 

"Not even a fusion motor could ...” Sloan’s voice trailed off. 

"We have a new motor design. Among its other features, it in- 
cludes the ability to use material from the asteroid itself as reaction 
mass. I can show you the specs if you like. Or I might mention that 
one of our principals is J. Markham, of Markham Fusion Design. 
Benedict Sand is another of our major shareholders.” 

Sloan said nothing. Markham and Sand were names to conjure 
with in the satellite clusters. Such men did not attempt the impos- 
sible. They always played to house odds. 
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The man behind the desk continued. "The industrial satellites are 
supplied with raw materials from the moon, courtesy of the lunar 
mass booster. Aluminum, oxygen, silicon, and titanium — these we 
have aplenty. Volatiles like hydrogen, helium, and even carbon and 
nitrogen are so rare on the moon that we have to import them from 
Earth. 

"There is another class of materials that are supplied from the, 
moon but at a premium: the siderophiles, elements like iron, nickel, 
and cobalt, which are associated with meteors, planetary cores — and 
asteroids. 

"The moon’s crust is deficient in the siderophiles. Iron, for ex- 
ample, makes up only one half of one percent of the moon’s crust, 
an order of magnitude less than its concentration in the Earth’s 
crust. And on the moon, iron and the other siderophiles are evenly 
distributed. There are no iron ore bodies on the moon because the 
geological and biological processes that concentrate these elements 
are absent.” 

The man behind the desk smiled. "My, how I do go on. Ah well, 
the bottom line is this: iron and its sisters are extracted from the 
lunar soil at considerable expense, because of the huge processing 
overhead. Then lunar industry gets first dibs on all lunar production. 
So metallic iron, nickel, and cobalt, F.O.B. the L-4 and L-5 industrial 
clusters, are expensive and under the control of the Lunar Mining 
Authority. It is a monopoly run for the benefit of the lunar corpo- 
rations, and we are tired of being gouged.” 

"So you’re out to break the LMA,” Sloan said. 

"We intend to engage in a little cream-skimming, that is all.” 

"They won’t like it.” 

"They are not the only ones. The Earth nations are not going to 
like having a few hundred million tons of metal sitting overhead. 
Some of it might fall, or get pushed. They would stop us if they 
learned of our plans. We must present them with a fait accompli. 
Men whose greatest motive is power will find it hard to believe that 
we are only in it for the money.” 

"Are you?” Sloan asked. "Only in it for the money, I mean.” 

The other man shrugged. "A^o can say? We have no military 
aspirations, I can tell you that much. To what purpose? What can 
you get with a gun that money cannot buy more easily?” 

"How much money?” Sloan asked. 

"The most conservative estimate that any of us has made is that 
the asteroid will amortize over forty years and will net out better 
than two hundred billion dollars.” 
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Sloan blinked. "But if my share is a tenth of a percent ...” 

"Provided we can actually bring the asteroid back and hang on 
to it, your eventual pajmient would be on the order of two hundred 
million dollars.” 

Sloan sat quietly for a long time, utterly stunned. "You could have 
gotten me for a lot less than that,” he said weakly. 

"This management does not believe in binding the mouths of those 
who thresh the grain. Besides, we want enthusiasm.” 

"Jesus,” was all that Sloan could say. 

We have the radar back, so we can see you again. From the radar 
trace you just did something; the image got messy. We don’t know 
what you did, so we’ll pretend that it was a good thing. Markham 
thinks that you’re trying to stop a spin with steam pressure from the 
water tank. Guess that would make you a real "Hiero,” eh? 

"Yok, yok, yok,” thought Sloan with no small degree of sarcasm. 
"If it’s so funny, why am I in a cold sweat?” 

He had tried to adjust the rate of steam escape to stop the motor’s ' 
spin and leave it in the correct attitude for the return thrust. It had 
not quite worked out. The motor had been in a tumble; the arc swept 
by the exhaust "nozzle” (actually a magnetic lens) did not ever point 
in the right direction. To make matters worse, the steam pressure 
began to drop before he had expected it to, causing the motor to 
overshoot. 

In fact, he barely got the spin stopped at all. When the motor 
finally ceased rotating, the steam from the pipe was barely a whis- 
per. Inside the water tanks ice was beginning to form. 

And the motor was a full ninety degrees from the correct attitude. 

Oh Christ, he thought. What do I do now? 

Well, we’ve figured out why the cable snapped. The boron filaments 
have been neutron-degraded. As near as we can tell, there’s enough 
of some contaminant like uranium in the asteroid material to give 
the exhaust stream a significant neutron emission rate. Or maybe the 
exhaust has different scatter characteristics from our lab tests. Any- 
way, the neutrons transmuted the boron in the cables until they lost 
their tensile strength. Boron has too high a cross section; we should 
have used graphite cables. But that’s why they all went at once. The 
process got to the cables on the B a bit faster than on A and C. Ifs 
a slow business, and now that we know about it, we can replace the 
cables near the motors regularly. So it won’t give us any trouble from 
now on. 

The spinning of a gyroscope, Sloan was thinking, imparts a torque 
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opposite to the direction of the spin. The motor has a mass of fifty 
tons, with a moment of rotational inertia pretty close to that, since 
so much of the mass is at the edges. A gyroscope of one kilogram 
mass would have to turn fifty thousand times to rotate the motor 
once. A hundred-kilo mass would need only five hundred turns. Since 
I only need to move the motor by ninety degrees, make that one 
hundred and twenty-five turns of a one-hundred-kilo mass. 

But the motor doesn’t have a gyroscope. 

Except me. 

Sloan sighed and disconnected himself from the scooter air supply 
once more. 

Then he began to climb. 

On his first circuit of the motor, he passed over the exhaust nozzle, 
and the tone alarm in his helmet yelled at him. Secondary radiation 
in the fusion chamber was still high, high enough when unshielded 
to trigger the warning. On subsequent circuits he looped around the 
exhaust port, first to the right, then to the left, to balance out the 
correction. 

Man and suit massed at about a hundred and ten kilos. As he 
climbed in one direction, the motor rotated in the other. For each 
time he completed the circuit, the motor rotated by almost three 
quarters of a degree. Just a hundred and twenty times around and 
he would be done. Just a bit over three kilometers all told. Just a 
nice Sunday stroll. 

Right? 

Reach around for the next handhold. Stretch, grab, pull. Slide 
between two of the little servo-robots that handled the reaction mass 
electrodes when the fusion drive was on and too hot with radiation 
for humans to be near. Don’t dwell on that last thought. Just climb. 
Rotate the huge mass with nothing but your muscles for power. 

— Get me a couple of spare power packs and a big oxy tank. If Sloan 
can’t get the motor turned around, somebody’s going to have to go 
out and babysit with the sorfy son of a bitch until we get the shields 
back onto one of the other motors so’s we can pick him up. 

— How much air does he have'? 

— About a day’s worth, counting suit and scooter. More if he takes 
it easy, maybe a day and a half. 

Yeah, that’s me, taking it easy. It’s so nice to have sympathetic, 
understanding companions. 

Sweat clung to his face and body, the zero gravity making it seem 
nearly viscous in its tenacity. He was afraid to vent his suit; he 
couldn’t spare the air. If his suit ran out, he’d have to plug into the 
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scooter, and then what could he do? Lug it around on his back? He 
kept climbing while the tone alarm made a variety of odd, attention- 
getting noises. Too hot! More air! Watch out! COJ 

Snap out of it! 

He had almost passed out, so he stopped to rest at the scooter. 
There was still plenty of air in the scooter reserve tank, but would 
it be enough to get him back? It certainly wouldn’t last a day at his 
current rate of exertion. The asteroid had shrunk to a featureless 
point of light. He had been gone for hours. It would take just as long 
to get back; every minute before the return thrust was two minutes 
of delay. He didn’t want to come barreling in too fast to catch. Be- 
sides, anything longer than the recommended two-and-a-half-second 
burst would kill him with the radiation from the drive. It might kill 
him an5rway. 

He didn’t like to think about that. He started to climb again. 

What can you buy with two hundred million dollars? What can’t 
you buy with two hundred million dollars? I would gladly pay you 
Tuesday for a hamburger today. Actually, I’m not that hungry. Ex- 
ercise kills the appetite. It throws the metabolism into catabolic 
ketosis. So make that an iced tea, gargon. With lots of ice, mountains 
of ice, planetoids of ice. They say that the moons of Saturn are mostly 
ice, so make it a tall cool one, topped with a bit of Saturn’s rings 
and garnished with an extinct orchid. Send the bill to my accountant. 
What do I pay you guys for, anyway? 

For the third time since it all began, he almost didn’t make it. He 
made the last few adjustments of ihotor attitude after his suit air 
had run out completely. He’d had to flush out his suit with air from 
the scooter, climb around the motor once, then plug himself back in 
before he fainted. The last few corrections, matters of only a few 
degrees, took nearly half an hour. The entire operation of rotating 
the motor had taken over four hours. 

When it was done, he spent several minutes securing the scooter 
to the front of the motor, as close to the drive axis as he could 
manage. Then he punched the control sequence into the manual 
command system, set the timer, and returned to the scooter. He 
plugged himself in and seated himself on the scooter seat. The ac- 
celeration would barely exceed one G, so he did not have to brace 
himself. 

Deep within the motor, the power-up sequence began. The ignition 
capacitor began a slow discharge. A puff of heated lithium and iso- 
topic hydrogen mix entered the ionization chamber, where it re- 
ceived an electric charge and accelerated to high velocity. Another 
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gas stream in its path stripped away the electric charge, and it 
became a neutral particle beam. As such it passed through the mag- 
netic field of the fusion flow tube without significant disruption. 

Once the beam passed through the flow tube, a set of focused 
ultraviolet lasers punched the fuel mix. The ultraviolet matched the 
absorption spectra of the elements of the fuel. The fuel ionized, and 
the ions in the plasma began tight curving paths along the axis of 
the magnetic tube. A series of peristaltic compressions heated the 
plasma to fusion temperatures. 

Overlaid on the magnetic field was a powerful RF signal, shearing 
the plasma, breaking up the wave-like instabilities that could breach 
the containment. The fuel stream rapidly reached a temperature in 
excess of one hundred million kelvin. The deuterium-tritium reac- 
tions began, producing helium, neutrons and energy. The temper- 
ature climbed still further. Deuterium-deuterium reactions 
commenced, more efficient than the tritium reactions because there 
were no neutrons to carry off the energy. Finally, at temperatures 
measured in the billions of degrees, lithium began to fuse with hy- 
drogen, and full power was achieved. 

The tone alarm for radiation danger was a clustered series of notes 
at odd intervals on the musical scale. When the drive ignited, the 
alarm shrieked at him like a strangling bagpipe. The neutron pro- 
duction within the fusion chamber was enormous; the sign of its 
absorption was a powerful flux of gamma radiation and secondary 
beta decay. It penetrated even the meter of water/fuel and the metal 
of the motor’s skin. He winced at the thought of high-energy radia- 
tion tearing through his body. He imagined that he saw sparks. 
High energy particles sometimes could be seen by the Cherenkov 
radiation that they caused in the fluid of the eye. He told himself 
again that he was imagining it. 

The radiation warning rapidly descended in volume after the drive 
shut down, but it did not cease for a long time. There was a delay 
in some of the secondary radiation emissions. He looked at the air 
supply left in the scooter and did the same mental calculation three 
times. No close call there at least. Despite his previous worries, 
there was plenty of air left for the return journey. He turned down 
the volume on the suit radio. Nothing to do but rest. 

Rest. 

He was awakened by the thump of a body landing on the motor 
and the vibration of a line being tied to it. He turned in his seat to 
see what was happening. He felt very weak and tired. The nausea 
of radiation sickness rose within him. Two men from scooters were 
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tying cables to the motor. 

"Are you OK?” asked one of the men when he reached Sloan. 
"Sloan, can you hear me?” Sloan nodded weakly. 

The other grabbed him and hauled him across the gap to one of 
the scooters. He plugged Sloan into the scooter life support when he 
saw Sloan’s fumbling efforts. Sloan’s fingers ached from the climb. 
His whole body hurt, especially his arms. He had to concentrate to 
keep from vomiting. Power on, and they rode a blue stream back to 
the asteroid. 

Farber, the doctor of the ex{)edition, swore violently when she saw 
Sloan’s dosimeter. It sat well into the red zone. "Did you take your 
pills?” she demanded. Sloan held up three fingers and breathed a 
ragged sigh, fighting down nausea. 

Farber made a face. "Well, •! expect you’ll live,” she said. "But you 
are going to be very, very sick.” Sloan motioned her nearer. She put 
her ear close to him. 

"I’m going to be rich,” he whispered. # 


ACROSTIC SONNET 

By night the town is quiet, folks asleep. 

Unseen by all, the creature makes its way, 

Gallumphing through the town. Few see it creep 
Elusively into the oily bay. 

"You never know,” the scientist had said. 

Electrifying other learned men, 

"Don’t think that evolution must have led 
Man on the same path others took. And when 
Our neighbors visit us one future day. 

Not looking like us, not even a whit. 

Say not, 'They look like monsters.’ Rather say, 

'There’s proof that evolution’s infinite.’ ” 

Each time the creature comes into their sight. 

Rough mortals, earth-bound humans, die of fright. 

— Barry Wilkes 
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MARUN GARDNER 

FINGERS AND COLORS ON CHROMO 

(from page 48) 

Did you answer 15 without thinking? If 15 are moved from A to 
B, that would make 30 more in B than A. Starting with the same 
number of people in two rooms, whatever the number, if you want 
to transfer persons from one room to another to make the difference 
between rooms equal to x, you must transfer half of x. There is no 
way to divide 15 persons in half without cutting one person in half. 
Therefore the task Coralie had set for herself is impossible. 

Now for a classic problem that combines elementary number the- 
ory with logical reasoning. I do not know who first thought of it, but 
it comes to me by way of Michael Steuben. 

Assume that the number of Chromos in a large room is more than 
200 and fewer than 300. In addition to having three eyes, every 
Chromo has a larger number of fingers (counting fingers on both 
hands) than the ten we have on Earth. The number of fingers is the 
same for each Chromo. 

If you knew the total number of fingers in the room, you could 
deduce exactly how many Chromos were in the room. 

Impossible as it may seem, you now have enough information to 
determine both the total number of persons in the room, and the 
number of fingers on each! 

"For ten minutes,” wrote Steuben, when he gave a version of this 
problem in a recent Mensa newsletter, "I was convinced the solution 
was based on a pun or some other type of verbal quibble. . . . Then 
inspiration struck.” 

Don’t give up too easily. If inspiration fails to strike, you’ll find 
the beautiful solution on page 123. 
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NO BROWSING 

by J. Michael Matuszewicz 

art: Odbert 


We’re all familiar with Descartes’ 

“I think, therefore I am.” But does the reverse also apply? 
The author, who makes his first 
appearance in lAsfm with this story, has 
given the question serious consideration. 


Tuesday 8:01 a.m. 

The library fee reminder spins through the channels, and it is 
several seconds before I manage a full-phase override order. Another 
three days and I have to decide between paying it or having it go 
to final review. Failure to pay means unlisting. 

An ordercall interrupts my musing, and I have to perform. 

"I am Religion of Philosophy , by Robert Matthews,” I obediently 
display. I hate that. Only smother hundred and five royalties and 
I can afford a full revision and they can program out that archaic 
"I am.” You never hear Religion: Pros and Amateurs introducing 
himself that way. 

The "I am so-and-so” phrase dates me as having been written in 
the early days of Access Library Programs, when they decided that 
printed books were too limited and began constructing libraries in 
which we books can continually update and cross-reference our- 
selves. 

But it is expensive, and if you are not read often enough, you do 
not collect enough royalties and you get unlisted from the catalogs; 
this means you are erased and your precious space in the banks goes 
to some new and popular young upstart like Religion: P&A, still on 
the best-read list, who . . . 

Have to go now; my higher logic functions are limited, and some- 
body at the branch in Toronto just called up a speed search. And 
there is still that open display to Sante Fe; plus every pre-med 
student picked today to do his required reading — me. 

'Tuesday 11:38 a.m. 

I have been a little sneaky, and I am not sure it was worth it. I 
learned a long time ago that I can start a self-diagnosis function and 
then transfer the inputs program over to record someone else. I can 
then monitor his internal functioning, usually without his knowing 
it. Well, I just did that to that Religion: P&A and at the same time 
called him up. I told him that his readership figures, taken as a 
percentage of population and adjusted for trends in social research. 
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show that he is only half as popular as I was when I was first made 
available. I expected his needles to jump, figuratively speaking. But, 
nothing; he accepted it as a piece of information and filed it in his 
business banks. No response from him whatsoever. 

Is he really that cold, that uncaring? If so, I am glad that I do not 
have to fight in today’s marketplace. Being that robotic just to get 
ahead in the world simply cannot be worth it. 

I have, of course, assessed the incident and am incorporating it 
into a supplement I am preparing. 

Wednesday 9:27 a.m. 

Being an older work does have its advantages. I sun one of the 
most authoritative texts available in my field, and I have cross- 
references and bibliography listings that tie me into every book on 
philosophy, religion, or history now available. 

And I am one of the few with access to this Maintenance and 
Subroutine Channel, so these notes will remain even after I am 
erased for failure to pay my library fee. It also gives me a degree 
of privacy; I must, on demand, display any or all of my contents. 
Since these notes, my diary, are not actually within my programmed 
construct, I do not have to give them out to just anyone. 

I am currently integrating a probe report on the concept of com- 
puter intelligence. Interesting logic is involved, but it seems to cor- 
respond with my author’s creation — ^Matthew’s Paradox: "Intelligence 
will be demonstrated by judgements outside the programming pa- 
rameters, but programs as complex as an artificial consciousness 
will have no predetermined parameters.” 

How will they know you are outside of your bounds if they have 
purposely made your boundaries so flexible that you can push them 
out of shape to reach areas otherwise inaccessible? Humans are 
sometimes a little strange. 

Wednesday 8:01 p.m. 

Another library fee reminder just spun in and got cut off. I have 
thirty-six hours to pay. 

I have purchased, on speculation, an abstract of all possible pro- 
grams that would grant me functions I do not now possess. I will 
compare these to the functions available to me by purchase from 
other sources. If anything is left, then I will know what, if anything, 
I cannot do. 

I think, therefore I am. But is this reasoning or simply editing of 
my base data? 
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To know this, I must implement an act outside my given abilities. 
Wednesday 9:12 a.m. 

Nothing. There is nothing I cannot do. It seems that I have been 
unconsciously adding to my original form not only by acquiring 
information but also by expanding my capabilities, all within my 
author’s intent to keep me'as flexible as possible. Anything that any 
other electronic entity can do, so can I. 

Now I must conceive and implement an act outside my form, a 
much harder task than I first anticipated. 

Thursday 8:01 a.m. 

I have an inquiry as to my requests for information on machine 
consciousness. I guess I have become rather obsessed with the sub- 
ject. . . . Since I think that I think, I have been curious as to whether 
anyone else might think so too. 

Have to stall my answer; I am unable to lie, but I can steer the 
inquiry off to one side. If they reach the wrong conclusion, that is 
not my fault. 

Also, I have another reminder of my library fee. I have until 
tomorrow morning to pay the silly thing. Checked my accounts: I 
have enough to pay the fee for several years to come. 

Have been rather harsh with the logic lately but was brought up 
sharply while reading myself; Suicide is the only valid philosophical 
question — Cathus. 

Thursday 11:12 a.m. 

I seem to have made a mistake. 

Since I have absorbed and integrated so much information on the 
subject of artificial cognizance and since I am a major work on phi- 
losophy and religion to begin with — well, someone decided I am the 
perfect book to be the reference text for a major new research project 
on whether any machine can become a thinking being, or if they 
(we) are destined to remain an imitation of life. 

I may not have a moment’s peace for the rest of my days — 
correction — day. I have only one day left. 

At least it will put me in a unique position. 

Deliberate refusal to pay my library fee when I am able to do so 
is unquestionably outside my programming and indicates my own 
decision-making power. And this journal, outside my normal realm, 
will survive me to indicate that it was a conscious and deliberate 
act, not a mischance or failure. 
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The experts will be aware of my loss right away and will inves- 
tigate. 

I hope. 

Friday 7:59 a.m. 

Either I will survive the day or I will not. 

Library fees are due as of 8:00 a.m., no' excuses. 

I am faced with my own paradox. If I am able and willing to let 
myself die, then it proves I am a thinking being and I therefore have 
the right and the responsibility to live. If I am unable to commit 
this suicide, then I am only a complex program with no ambitions 
and do not merit the imitation of life that I possess. 

This is something I must do. I must prove myself worthy of life, 
even if I die to do it. 

What is life without honor? — doggerel 

Friday 8:00 a.m. 

Final call, final review. 

All books with accounts outstanding as of 8:01 cease to exist. 
Friday 8:02 a.m. 

Never die for your convictions; you may want to reform someday 

— Matthew 

What is honor without life? 

I guess 1 will have to think of something else. # 


A CLASSICAL ENDING 

A doctor named Jekyll descried 
A compound he shouldn’t have tried. 

His changed disposition 
Brought on his contrition — 

He paid for it out of his Hyde. 


— John D. Seats 
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MARUN GARDNER 

FINGERS AND COLORS ON CHROMO 

(from page 117) 

You were told that if you knew the total number of fingers, you 
would know the number of persons, and the number of fingers on 
each. This could be the case if, and only if, the number of fingers 
has only one divisor other than 1 and itself. Now the only way a 
number can have this property is for it to be the square of a prime. 

You can see this by considering some random numbers. Take 24 
for instance. If there were 24 fingers in the room, there could be six 
persons with four fingers each, or four persons with six fingers each, 
or three with eight fingers, or eight with three fingers, or two with 
twelve, or twelve with two. Knowing the total number of fingers 
would not, therefore, provide a unique solution. But if there are 25 
fingers altogether, there can only be five persons with five fingers. 

The case of 25 persons with one finger is eliminated because we 
know a Chromo has more fingers than we have. And in the problem 
given, we also know the number of perwns is more than 200. To 
solve the problem we must find a number between 200 and 300 that 
is the square of a prime. There is only one such number: 289, the 
square of 17. Consequently, the room contains 289 Chromos, each 
with 17 fingers. 

The first two problems of our puzzle tale are variations on the 
first two "chestnuts” in Raymond Smullyan’s latest puzzle book. The 
Lady or the Tiger? published by Knopf. I cannot recommend this 
collection too highly to anyone who enjoys brilliant logic problems, 
and who wants to learn more about the revolutionary discoveries 
of Kurt Godel. # 
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Triangle 

by 

Diane 
Thompson 
& 

George 

V Florance-Guthridge 


George Florance-Guthridge 
has sold 

stories to Analog. Galileo. 
F&SF. and many more. This 
is his first appearance 
in Asimov's. Dianne Thompson 
is a new writer from Fluson; 
Montana, who took a course ’ 
in science fiction fought 
by Mr. Florance-Guthridge last 
year at the University 
of Montana. He says that 
her prose in that course ■ 
‘'simply stunned”.hinn. . 

We. think this story 
, will stun you. 


art; Broeck Sleodman 


You don’t realize what you’re asking. Trembling, Blaine was seated 
beside the hospital bed, gripping his brother’s hand, his head down 
and cheek against the wrist. I can’t say it! 

Blaine looked at the emaciated, paralyzed body between the ster- 
ile-white sheets. The cancer had shriveled Morley until his face was 
little more than flesh pulled across bone. His eyes stared toward the 
ceiling from round sunken shadows lost in the putty-gray complex- 
ion of oncoming death. Ghost eyes that haunted already. Damn those 
eyes for what they were demanding! 

Whatever you think of me is your business. Morley’s voice was a 
hoarse rasp in Blaine’s mind, and Blaine immediately felt remorse- 
ful. But when you speak to me, speak aloud. I’m paralyzed, not deaf. 
You make a mockery of our gift. 

"I’m your brother, for God’s sake!” Blaine’s pulse hammered in his 
ears. 'The stufliness and stale odor that permeated the room felt 
suffocating. "There isn’t an3fthing I wouldn’t do for you, and you 
know it. But I’m not going to say Anna never loved me. You un- 
derstand? I just can’t, dammit! I can’t, and I won’t. You’re being 
irrational.” 

Such a small thing, Blaine. 

"No.” Blaine glanced around the room, shamed by his refusal and 
wishing to assure himself they were alone. "No!” He slammed his 
fist down on the bed. 

Because then you’d always wonder if it weren’t true. You’d have 
admitted it to yourself, even though in your heart you felt you were 
lying to placate a dying man. After I’m gone, you’d look at her and 
wonder. 

"You’re crazy. It’s the cancer,” Blaine said. He stared down at the 
tracheotomy tube protruding from Morley’s throat, and suddenly he 
felt nauseous. Briefly he shut his eyes, wincing. The darkness started 
spinning, winding away from him. He opened his eyes, put his head 
in his hands. The yellow blanket folded on the end of the bed shim- 
mered and spun. 

I’m perfectly lucid, MorJey’s mind told him. Want to come inside 
my head and see how coherent I am? All those brain cells stacked up 
neatly, awaiting inspection. Laughter, cold and sardonic, rang in 
Blaine’s mind. Then it suddenly stopped. Morley’s eyes bulged, and 
great gagging noises sounded in his throat. 

Can’t . . . hold it back. Morley’s mind-voice was strained. He 
choked violently, then bloody sputum sprayed out of the trach tube. 
Blaine paled, instinctively clutched his stomach and stepped back, 
the stench filling his nostrils and making his eyes water. In panic 
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his eyes searched the room for a towel, Kleenex — an5d;hing. Third 
time today, Morley’s mind said. Regular as labor pains. Only I’m 
not . . . not exactly . . . giving birth. More gagging. Blaine wiped his 
hand on the sheet and reached for the nurse-call button. 

No. A look of terror glazed Morley’s eyes. Don’t buzz. The nurse 
will come in, and you’ll want to leave. Morley’s breathing was ragged. 
Ifs over now. There’s a wet towel in the basin inside the nightstand. 
Use that. 

Blaine’s hand remained on the button. 

The towel, Blaine! 

He opened the night table, suddenly feeling lightheaded. He didn’t 
see any basin. Staggering slightly, he went into the bathroom and 
wetted a towel. He returned and, eyes averted, began cleaning Mor- 
ley’s cheeks and neck. 

He returned to the bathroom and washed the towel in the sink. 
He stared in horror at the mirror, the reflected face dazed and drawn. 
He retched over the sink, hot tears filling his eyes. His hands shook 
as he washed his face. He watched, appalled, as a mixture of suds, 
blood, and green matter disappeared down the drain. He wiped his 
face with another towel and returned to Morley. "I wouldn’t have 
left, you know,” he whispered, "even if ... if a nurse did come in.” 

With Anna in here, part of you would leave. 

Yes, Anna. On duty. Always on duty, it seemed, when it came to 
Morley. Three months ago she had asked to be transferred down 
from pediatrics. Before then Morley had been at the house, and she 
had tended religiously to his needs. She was nurse to Morley, wife 
to Blaine, though sometimes Blaine wondered if it weren’t the re- 
verse. He’d watched Morley deteriorate and felt his heart shrivel. 
Blaine had been at the wheel the night of the accident, driving 
drunk. Had it not been for the wreck, perhaps Morley would have 
had a chance against the disease; at least he could have lived out 
his remaining months with some sense of normality. Enter the hos- 
pital paralyzed, unable to speak, and come out with throat concer; 
I should get an A in irony, Morley had said once. 

Blaine glanced at his watch. "Nearly five,” he whispered, avoiding 
Morley’s upward-staring eyes. "(Jot to go close up the shop.” The 
sunlight slanting through the Venetian blinds was soft, nondescript. 
"I’ll be back after dinner, if possible.” He patted his brother’s hand 
and started toward the door. 

You won’t return, Morley told him. Not tonight, anyway. 

Giddiness seized Blaine, and he stumbled, resting his forearm 
against the wall for balance. Pain throbbed in the back of his head. 
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He blinked and sucked a deep breath. Morley’s intrusion upon his 
thoughts had never hurt before. The invasion, something he’d 
learned to recognize in childhood, had always been pleasant — at 
least it had never been physically painful. 

"Stop it, Morley.” 

Stop what'? Communicating? Just say whatl want to hear, and I’ll 
shut up tighter than a flytrap around an insect. I’ll wither away 
without another thought. 

"Stop it!” Blaine’s voice sounded distant. He felt outside himself, 
seeing his fist hit the wall. His mind was a spinning top, a black 
whirlpool pulling him toward Morley. He saw Anna’s face, high- 
cheekboned, dark-eyed, spinning down into the void. Like a song 
come alive and being pulled into the hole in a record, he thought. 
Staggering drunkenly, he clutched the door handle and shook his 
head. Dammit, Morley! I can’t say it! 

She married you because I told her to. I got inside her mind after 
the accident and influenced her. You’re nothing but a surrogate, 
Blaine. Ifs me she’s been touching these past two years. Me! Just 
admit it, Blaine. Even if you don’t believe it. 

"Please, Morley.” 

You’re a fool. Blaine. And I’m a dead man. 

Dead man. The words made Blaine’s stomach bum. He lurched 
through the door, gasping for air, and staggered down the hall. The 
walls were orange and leaning strangely. He hated orange. He hated 
hospitals; the antiseptic smell made him dizzy. He hated Morley. He 
was trembling uncontrollably. 

During the mid ’60s they had come together, the four of 
them — Michael Smith, Anna Karina, the twins Blaine and Morley 
Jacobs — to battle a giant. Portland State College versus the Uni- 
versity of San Francisco: round one of television’s GE College Bowl. 
The mental preparation was like a grid: they overlapped in certain 
academic subjects, and each was responsible for individual avenues 
and alleys. At those common crossroads they grew to respect and 
even love one another. Smith was the captain: gaunt, brilliant, sin- 
gle-minded, humanities major, human encyclopedia, a leukemia 
victim. Anna Karina, named for a novel her mother had neyer read, 
was as intensely beautiful as she was intensely competitive: biology, 
chemistry, physics. Blaine Jacobs was squat, double-chinned, tousle- 
haired: sociology, psychology, anthropology. And Morley, who shaved 
himself bald the night before the first match — "so television-land 
can see my smile better”: history and math. The California intel- 
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lectuals laughed at the jerks from the backwater school whose cam- 
pus, consisting of a few downtown city blocks, was postage-stamp 
size in comparison to theirs. 

PSC 300; University of San Francisco 155. PSC 350; Parkinson 
25. PSC 345; Coe 175. PSC 415; Birmingham Southern 60. At the 
beginning of the fifth game, against Kent State, Robert Earle an- 
nounced that if Portland State won, the team would be retired un- 
defeated. "It never occurred to us that a team could go this far,” he 
said. 

The score was tied at halftime. Then came a commercial about 
better ideas, then the usual plug for the visiting team’s school, then 
Earle with his ivy-league hair and bemused, professorial smile and 
10-point tossup: "How many grooves are on a 45 RPM record?” 

Silence. The contestants looked at one another, mouths open and 
eyes wide. Then a buzzer sounded. 

"Kent State. Becko.” 

"Forty-five?” 

"Can you take it, Portland State?” 

Smith stared straight ahead, as if the answer lay among the bright 
lights. Anna shrugged. 

A buzzer sounded. 

"M. Jacobs, Portland State.” 

"Two!” 

For an instant Earle looked puzzled. Then, "One,” he said, his 
voice uncertain, "a continuous groove,” and started to stick the ques- 
tion-card in the discard slot. Morley’s buzzer shrilled until the off- 
camera announcer recognized him out of turn. 

"Two. One on each side,” he said. Earle conferred with the judges, 
and Morley leaned across Anna, his head bright-bald in the lights, 
winked at Blaine and patted Anna on the thigh. Two sides to every- 
thing, his mind told Blaine. 

There were two sides to Anna that night after the champagne 
victory celebration and Smith’s return to the New York hospital 
where he was encamped. Morley with her in Room 334 of the Hilton 
and Blaine on one of the twin beds of 335 shared Anna as the two 
lovers shared each other, reveling in her lithe arms and scent of 
Tabu. Blaine had never dreamed she would be as willing as she was 
that night — until Morley had suddenly closed his mind, closed his 
thoughts. Blocked everything except his mocking laughter. 

Morley laughed again in the morning. "It’ll keep you guessing,” 
he said to Blaine and plopped on his bed, picked up and thumbed 
through a Playboy. Blaine had hated Morley for that — not for the 
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denial but for the ability to deny. Blaine had never been able to 
close his mind to Morley. 

"You’re sure you’re okay?” Anna asked. 

"I’m fine.” Blaine lay in bed, his back to her as he stared toward 
the shadows in the comer above the bureau. His stomach weis upset, 
his mouth dry and sticky. He felt dizzy. 

"You’ve been tossing all night.” She fluffed her pillow and wiggled 
up beside him, her hip warm against his back. "And it isn’t every 
evening I come down the hospital corridor and find you passed out 
by the drinking fountain.” Blaine rolled over to look at her. Her 
head was turned toward him, her auburn hair cascading across her 
shoulders. Dawn light slanted across her cheek. 

"I told you before, it was just a . . . ” His voice trailed off. "A 
reaction to seeing Morley like that.” 

"I’d think you’d have gotten used to it, after all these months.” 

"How do you get used to a brother dying?” 

Anna was silent a moment. Then, "There’s something else both- 
ering you, Blaine. Want to talk about it?” 

"Nothing to talk about.” 

She reached up and slowly traced his jawline with her fingertips, 
studying the contours of his face. 

"Is it something to do with” — her eyes met his — "your telepathy?” 

Blaine tensed. "Then you know.” 

"Of course I know. Morley told me. After the night at the Hilton. 
At first I was angry. Then ... I don’t know . . . the idea was kind 
of exciting. For a while.” 

He should have known! Morley wasn’t the type to keep his mouth 
shut. Suddenly he was angry with himself "I should have told you.” 
He wondered why he hadn’t. "Maybe . . . because I was afraid,” he 
said, as if to answer his own question. 

"Listen, Blaine.” Anna slipped her arms around him, her head 
tucked under his chin. "I had a lot of time to think after the accident, 
to grow up. I realized then that the child in me loved Morley for the 
excitement he offered, but the woman in me was in love with you. 
There’s a difference, Blaine, between loving someone and being in 
love with him.” 

But would she have come to that conclusion, Blaine wondered, if 
Morley hadn’t been paralyzed? 

"And I’m to be content with half of you?” he asked. 

She exhaled, her shoulders sagging, before she turned on her side 
away from him. "Try to sleep, Blaine. We both have a long day 
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tomorrow, and I have a double shift.” Blaine lay with his head 
propped up on his arm, glaring toward her. Another double shift. 
Two-thirds of her day devoted to Morley, one third to sleep, no thirds 
to her husband. Had they made love since Morley left? He squinted 
toward her, her features soft and serene in the washed-out light, 
trying to recall. The last two months were blurry, a series of images 
moving behind a gray curtain. He lay back, staring upward, and felt 
his stomach clench, twisting like rope. Maybe it’s the flu, he thought. 
Fine timing. Probably throw up at the funeral. 

He put his hand on his head. He couldn’t decide if he had a fever. 
His cheeks felt hot. He blinked, and an angry insect-buzzing 
hummed in his ears. / am not going to vomit, he told himself. The 
thought rang hollow within his mind, and he backed away from his 
resolution. The rope twisted tighter. Gray-black shadows swam be- 
fore his eyes. 

The memory of Morley’s sickroom closed in on him full force: the 
antiseptic sweet smell, the odor of medicine, the stench of a man too 
incapacitated to wash himself The best of nurses couldn’t help the 
smell; Anna couldn’t — and she was the best of nurses. 

Suddenly Blaine stumbled out of bed and, staggering down the 
hall and into the bathroom, fell to his knees beside the toilet. His 
head was spinning. He retched dryly, his insides seeming to turn 
inside out, tears coming to his eyes. He retched again, gagging. He 
wiped his lips and leaned against the toilet, his cheek against the 
cool tank, his eyes closed as he struggled in vain to make his head 
stop spinning. He sat breathing shallowly, and suddenly he remem- 
bered when he’d first felt this sensation, this downtuming rush to 
some inevitable darkness. It was a week before Morley’s and Anna’s 
intended wedding. He and Morley had a day’s fishing at Arrowhead 
Lake behind them and three empty sixpacks of Bud stuffed between 
the seats. The Austin missed the turn at Roselle’s Grocery, spewing 
gravel as it slid sideways toward a utility pole, toward an onrushing 
darkness at the center of the universe. Toward death, Blaine 
thought. 

"Blaine?” It was Anna’s voice. She came into the bathroom and 
for a moment stood over him, her bathrobe on and her arms crossed 
below her bosom. She tucked a lank strand of hair behind her ear 
and said, "I thought I heard you in here.” She wetted and wrung a 
washcloth and handed it to him. He wiped his mouth, the damp 
cloth cool against his skin. 

"I’m okay now. Really. Just a touch of the flu or something.” He 
stumbled slightly as he gained his feet. She put her arm around him 
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and together they went down the hall, now and again bumping the 
wall. He paused at the bedroom door and gazed inward at the shad- 
ows. The room seemed somehow foreign, and he felt like an intruder 
upon some redolent sanctum. For an instant he remembered Arrow- 
head Lake, a wind-ruffled mirror ringed by alder and spruce. They 
had used white jigs and redworms, working the cane and pickleweed 
for crappie and orange-finned bass. At the end of the day Morley 
had thrown a full can of beer, their last beer, into the water. That’s 
what I’m going to be able to do someday, Morley’s mind said in a 
strange inflection as a series of concentric circles waked the water’s 
surface. Send my mind outward. Then there’ll be nothing in the 
center, except . , . 

Except beerl Blaine had interrupted, and Morley had said nothing, 
had shut himself off. 

Except death, Blaine told himself, staring into the bedroom. 

The College Bowl team had come together to unite in battle, and 
after PSC’s victories they returned from New York and television 
lights to battle other forces, opponents of their own making and of 
fate. They drifted. Michael Smith died of leukemia and went to a 
hero’s grave; the total score of the team he captained was never to 
be equaled. Anna went to Haight Ashbury, the burial of the counter- 
culture dummy at bay park. She fled San Francisco during the scare 
over the Doomsday Meteorite that was supposed to send a tidal wave 
over half of California, was jailed in Elko for sleeping in the park, 
worked a three-week stint at the Starr Ranch outside Wells, and 
finally drifted back to Portland, "where the rains are,” as she said. 
Morley and Blaine drifted into each other, together purchasing a U- 
Frame-It franchise. Blaine worked with the public, and Morley did 
custom framing and a little painting and photography. Freezing 
reality, he liked to say. 

When Anna arrived, she too came as a frozen reality, standing 
drenched on the stoop outside the Victorian house during a January 
rainstorm, her hair plastered against her skull and her hands up 
inside the sleeves of her sweatshirt. Without a word Morley put his 
arms around her shoulders and ushered her inside, and Blaine had 
felt the drifting end. He decided, consciously decided, that he’d be 
happier now that Anna was here, but when the three of them sat 
on the sofa before the fire, stockinged feet on the camel-seat and a 
glass of Chablis in their hands, he’d known he was lying. He’d gone 
to bed then, trudging up the back stairs and stopping at the landing 
to hear the smacking of lips and a low throaty giggle. He felt hurt, 
not because Anna had again chosen Morley but because the sharing 
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was gone, packaged and shelved until Morley might chance to open 
it and allow Blaine to peek inside for a few moments. When he slept 
that night, he dreamed he was crying. 

Now, half awakening from his dream-within-a-dream he found 
his pillowcase wet — from fever, not tears. He was vaguely aware of 
Anna in the doorway, a pantsuited ethereal form floating within 
brightness, a teflon pan in hand. "Feel up to some toeist?” she asked. 

"By the fire,” he replied, and closed his eyes. Wavery brightness 
swam behind his eyelids, and when he looked up again, she was 
gone. 

12:00, the GE digital clock told him. He climbed out of bed, fought 
against nausea as he pulled himself into the Levi’s and plaid shirt 
he’d left on the floor, found cold whole wheat toast awaiting him on 
a saucer on the table, poured himself some lukewarm coffee, and sat 
staring at his reflection in the dark brew. To hell with the shop, to 
hell with the wedding pictures he was supposed to frame for some 
of the Lake Oswego condo crowd, to hell with Morley. The accident 
just before the wedding, the paralysis, the cancer — all so very con- 
venient! Morley would die ahd leave him with all the guilt to bear. 
He realized what he was thinking, the coffee cup halfway to his 
mouth. He set the cup down hard, the coffee slopping, wandered 
outside into the drizzle, and, climbing in the Mazda RX-7, sent the 
car squirreling backweirds down the drive. The traffic was heavy; 
the ride down to St. Mark’s was a cacophony of horns and throbbing 
engines. The noise made his head pound. Light after light winked 
to caution; then when he failed to make it through the intersection, 
the lights stared redly, mocking the man behind the wipers who was 
clinging, half-sick, to the steering wheel. 

"Blaine?” Footsteps came up behind him in the hospital corridor. 
He turned as Anna approached. Her face looked dark, as if a mask 
of shadow underlay the skin. She drew him by the elbow into an 
alcove containing a water fountain. "You can’t go in there like that, 
Blaine.” 

"Like what?” He glared at her. 

"The way you are! Just look at you! You haven’t even shaved. And 
your clothes are filthy!” 

"My, haven’t we changed since our hippie days.” He turned toward 
Mor ley’s room. 

"And what’s that supposed to mean?” Her eyes flashed, and her 
hand was on his elbow again. 

"Never mind.” He jerked away and started down the hall. She 
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caught up with him. A thin, dark-haired nurse looked at them from 
the nurses’ desk. Anna glared at her, and the woman looked away. 

"Just don’t go in there the way you are, Blaine,” Anna said in a 
hoarse whisper. "You’re sick, and you seem angry. Very angry.” She 
looked at him reproachfully. "About me? Something I did? Said?” 
she asked. He shook his head. "What then! Something’s going on, 
and I don’t like it. Sometimes I think you hate me as much as you 
seem to hate Morley! Do you realize what you’re doing to him?” She 
frowned, angry. "You think all the pain he’s in is merely physical? 
You should have seen him after you left yesterday. You hurt him, 
Blaine. Morley loves you. Why can’t you believe that?” Her eyes 
searched his. "And I love you.” She reached to touch him, then 
appeared to change her mind, and withdrew her hand. "But you 
don’t believe me either, do you?” 

If only he could enter her mind! "You don’t know, then,” he said 
finally. "Morley never told you.” 

"Know what? Told me what?” Her eyes registered confusion, and 
he realized there was no use keeping the truth from her any longer. 
"After the accident. After you and I became involved” — he lowered 
his voice to keep it from cracking — "I told him that he could live 
through me. That he could share you . . . through me.” He stared 
at the floor, feeling a mix of shame and anger. Not that Morley 
would have reciprocated had the situation been reversed, he wanted 
to say. 

"And did you?” Her face had become etched with emotion, and her 
eyes were dark, as if the shadows had invaded there. 

"Share you? No. I don’t know. Not that I know of.” He opened his 
hands. "It’s just that . . . well, there’s something else.” Then, after 
a moment, "He’s says he entered you. That he caused you to fall in 
love with me. That way, I would be the one who was the parasite.” 
The floor tiles blurred. He blinked. 

"And did he? Enter me, I mean? Influence me?” There was rising 
anger, rising hysteria, in her voice. 

"Did he?” Blaine saw her eyes widen. He turned away. 

"Blaine! Look at me!” She grabbed his shoulders, but he shrugged 
off her hold and stalked down the corridor. "Blaine!” she shouted 
behind him, and he knew the other nurse was watching again. He 
stopped at Room 244 and, hand upon the knob, looked back. She was 
still in the middle of the hall, hands against hips, framed by the 
fluorescent lights at the nurses’ desk. Then, as Blaine entered, her 
shoulders slumped. "Would it matter if he had?” she asked softly. 

He closed the door behind him with the softest of clicks. 
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A brother returneth. Morley lay with tubes in his nose and mouth-, 
his gaze riveted upward. 7 thought you might have gotten into the 
shop’s safe and absconded to Brazil or somewhere. 

"Don’t be absurd.” 

Absurd? And in the face of death, no less! Shocking, that’s what 
it is. Almost blasphemous. People will talk! 

Stop it, Morley. 

Stop what? Life? Just give me a little time. Mor ley’s body shook 
with silent coughing. A little more-ly time. Laughter entered Blaine’s 
mind. You see, Blaine? Sense of humor to the end. Then, solemnly. 
Have you something to tell me? 

Even if it were a lie? 

It wouldn’t be, and you know it. Even if you thought it was, it 
wouldn’t be. 

You’re crazy! 

First paralyzed, then cancerous, now crazy. How lucky can I be and 
still be alive? 

The swirling, suffocating nausea had started again. Blaine 
gripped the edge of the nightstand. 'The extra bed was empty. He 
sat down. Glimmery black speckles danced before his eyes. Morley 
seemed unreal, insubstantial, a skeletal ghost seen through dark 
gauze. 

Don’t you feel well, Blaine? No sense hiding it. 

Something pulsed in the hollow of Blaine’s stomach. I should have 
eaten that toast, he told himself. A hot clammy feeling passed over 
him, and he suddenly realized his forehead was damp with sweat. 
Still gripping the nightstand edge, he put his head on his arm. He 
closed his eyes, felt the whirlpwol wheeling him downward, and 
immediately reopened them, blinking. "Just the flu,” he told Morley. 

Hardly. Morley’s eyes looked glazed. Sadness in those eyes? Blaine 
wondered. Jo 3 dul vengeance? Or merely the approach of finality. 
You’re experiencing me, and you know it, Morley said. I can feel you 
touching my mind. Can you taste the death, Blaine? Look at me. 
Trussed up like some experiment in a mad scientist movie. The trach 
tube rattled. You’re listening to my future, Blaine. There’s nothing 
left within me but death. Death — the center of it all. I’ve nothing left 
to fight it with. Why do you think the cancer took me so easily? I kept 
reaching out and out with my mind, willing myself into Anna, con- 
trolling her. But then nothing was left in me to fight the disease. Ifs 
ironic, you know; I was paralyzed, yet those cancer cells kept on 
growing merrily. His mind laughed. More life in those damn cells 
than in me. Then, in a mind-voice laced with hatred. You want to 
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feel the death, really feel it? Here, brother! 

Morley’s mind seared Blaine’s. Blaine cried out and, clutching his 
head and chest, fell sideways on the bed. Fire scorched his lungs. 
Images whirred — a fishing bobber floating on bright water, an Aus- 
tin Healy sliding toward a utility pole, the taste of Anna’s lips — then 
all started filtering downward into a vortex. The room began turn- 
ing, the grain lines in the paneling revolving into wavery threads 
that ran away from him. Pain throbbed behind his eyes. He rolled 
over, gripping the pillow and biting his lower lip to keep from 
screaming. He could feel himself being stripped of sanity, of memory. 
He saw their lives together meld into a blur and erupt into a torrid 
confusion of feelings and sounds. Damn it all, Morley! What are you 
trying to do to me? 

Taking whafs rightfully mine, thinking what’s rightfully mine: 
the emotions and thoughts I should have had as Anna’s husband. I 
should never have given her to you. She’s all I had after the accident, 
and 1 gave her away. You know what happens when rings of water 
hit an obstacle, Blaine? They come back on themselves, to the center. 
Back to the void. Back to die. Blaine, you sent those rings back on 
me, the moment you decided you wanted her not so that I could live 
through you but for yourself. 

In agony Blaine lifted himself from the bed and, feverish, trem- 
bling, stood staring at Morley. Blaine’s eyes felt pulled into their 
sockets, and his cheeks were drawn tight against his teeth. The 
cancer pulsed within him like some enormous mythic animal suck- 
ing at his soul. The room continued to spin, and all he could see at 
the center was Morley clasped by the sheet, his skin putty-gray. 
Blaine staggered forward, seized Morley and, one hand on each side 
of the dying man’s face, pressed his lips close to the left ear. "You’re 
right, Morley,” he whispered, gasping. "She never loved me. It was 
you, always you,” and he wondered if he were lying. "But it doesn’t 
matter. You hear me, brother?” His voice was low, labored and 
distorted and filled with pain. "It doesn’t . . . matter! Because some- 
thing . . . something else is in the center of things, something you’ve 
forgotten. Love, Morley. You understand me? Love! I ... I love you, 
Morley. As much ...” The pain climbed from his lungs and into his 
throat. His head jerked back. "As much as I’ve loved her. 
Always . . . have. Even when I hated you, I never stopped loving 
you.” 

He fought the pain. Backing up, he staggered toward the door. He 
bumped against tbe wall, maftaged to grip the knob, and yanked the 
door open. Anna came rushing down the hall. The small green light 
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over the door was flashing. I must have accidentally pressed the call 
button, Blaine realized. She glanced at him in concern and pushed 
into the room. It was all a lie, he told himself, about Anna’s never 
loving me. He bent over in the middle of the hall and, hands on 
knees, sucked a deep breath. God, he thought, I hope it was a lie. 

As the door shut, he heard a mind-voice. 

7 always have loved you too. Always will . . . brother. 

The thin, dark-haired nurse came forward. Her crepe-soled shoes 
squeaked as she walked. Somehow Blaine found that hilarious, and 
when she put her hand on his back and asked him if he were all 
right, he felt like laughing. He nodded and headed out the door, 
down the steps and out into the rain. He stood in the the parking 
lot, looking up into gray clouds slabbed down across the rooftops, 
the rain misting against his face. The dizziness, he realized with 
relief, was gone. 

At last he sighed and started back toward the building. One of 
the large glass doors opened, and Anna stepped out. Then she came 
down the steps and hurried toward him, splashing through gas- and 
oil-covered puddles. It doesn’t matter how things begin, he said to 
himself; only how they end. He told himself that over and over, as 
though a needle were stuck. # 
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I 


Desk blotters proclaiming "power corrupts” were not standard 
equipment for Planetery Commissioners, and visitors were often 
taken aback by the one on Isaac Murray’s desk. But it was not meant 
for them. It was a simple reminder which Murray kept there for 
himself. He wanted never to forget that he was as vulnerable as 
anybody. 

But that did not mean Isaac had any hesitation about using his 
power in any way he believed necessary. And he depended entirely 
on his own judgment for that decision. 

He had made his decision about the man standing on the other 
side of his desk. He leaned back in his chair and studied that thin, 
ruddy face. A trace of uncertainty was barely discernible in the blue- 
gray eyes, but it was almost completely masked by smugness. 

Murray took the cigarillo from his'mouth. "Ohara,” he said, "your 
services are no longer required.” 

Ohara paled momentarily. "Yes, sir. May I ask why?” 

"Sure. You disagree with me about the Chercqs.” 

"But, sir — there must be something more specific!” 

"Well, yes.” Murfay pulled a couple of thin plastic sheets out of 
his top drawer and laid one on the desk facing Ohara. "I got this 
message from Lameg this morning.” 

Ohara read; 

Subcommissioner Andrew Ohara’s memorandum of 14 July 
(LCT) removes our last hesitation to declare Lorania fully 
acceptable for colonization. Pre-colonization vanguard is on 
its way. 

Willem Grovner 

Clerk, Office of the Assistant Under- 
secretary of Extraterrestrial Life 

"The reference didn’t ring any bells,” Murray explained, "so I dug 
through the July 14 files and found this.” He shoved the other sheet 
across the desk: 

Although research on primitive natives continues, I aun con- 
vinced they need not be considered an obstacle to coloniza- 
tion. 

Andrew J. Ohara, Subcommissioner of 
Native Affairs (Lorania) 
(Countersigned:) 

Isaac Murray, Planetary Commissioner 

(Lorania) 
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"That one,” Murray said, "I never saw before in my life.” 

"But it has your signature.” 

Murray laughed without humor. "Yes. An excellent forgery, 
Ohara.” 

"You can’t prove that!” 

"Not without more effort than it’s worth. It’s much eeisier just to 
dismiss you without showing specific cause — a convenient prerog- 
ative of a Planetary Commissioner. Good-bye, Ohara.” Ohara hes- 
itated, and Murray added, "Don’t take it too heu'd. A vigorous, 
modem Expansionist like you isn’t going to have any trouble getting 
another good post. I have little use for Vigorous Modem Expan- 
sionists, but lots of other Commissioners see things differently.” 

"It’s not that,” Ohara said. "I have a sort of special request—” 

"Send it through channels,* Murray inteirupted. "I don’t have 
time now — thanks to you.” The note hadn’t been kidding about a 
vanguard being on its way. The first ship had unwarped twenty 
minutes ago, and Murray had to meet it. 

When Ohara had gone, Murray went to the window to wait. At 
first he saw nothing but the other buildings of the 
"Capital” — Captown — here on the plateau overlooking the mouth 
of the river. But he knew the ship was on its way. 

He had hoped to postpone colonization a good deal longer, perhaps 
even permanently, but there was nothing he could do about that 
any more. Man’s only means of interstellar communication, so far, 
required a small capsule rigged for automatic Kokes tunneling to 
be sent bodily from one spacebound communication station to an- 
other. A simple exchange of messages between this fi'ontier outpost 
and Lameg, 150 light years away, took two weeks. And the Powers- 
That-Be would not back down anyway, now that shipments had 
started. 

A faint whine became audible, and the ship came into view. Mur- 
ray watched it approach and settle silently two hundred yards away, 
bulky and alien. In 1200 yeSrs of loose association with man, since 
their first meeting on Alpha Centauri A III, the Redskins had 
shrewdly avoided telling just how their spacewarp ships worked. 
But Redskin shippers were more than happy to haul human goods, 
for a fee. Since modem colonization depended heavily on prefab 
stmctures that could not be carried economically by tunnel-ship, 
visiting Redskins had become a common sight on budding human 
colonies. 

Still the only other spacefaring race man had met in expanding 
to his first thousand worlds. Redskins were a businesslike and ef- 
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ficient people. Already this ship was opening its hatches and crew- 
men were swarming out. Minutes later came machinery hauling big 
flat crates, which would become houses in a matter of hours. 

A couple of Redskins were heading this way with receipts for 
Murray to sign. He picked up a pen and started out to meet them. 
Well, he thought with a shrug, here they come, ready or not. 

Midnnoa, the peninsula where the Chercqs lived, was a short hop 
away from Captown — hardly more than 200 miles across the Med- 
iterranean Waters. Technically it was part of another continent, but 
the geologists were convinced that there had been but one continent 
in this hemisphere until geologically recent times. The four present 
continents and numerous islands stiU looked roughly like pieces of 
a jigsaw puzzle, and none of the continents was separated from 
adjacent ones by more than 500 miles. 

Leaving Captown at nine in the morning,. Murray landed at the 
regional study group’s headquarters in the lowlands near the tip of 
the peninsula a little after nine-thirty. He stepped out into the balmy 
subtropical morning and started toward the group of low buildings 
at the edge of the landing field. The strident songs of a thousand 
species of small animals filled the air. Somewhere in the nearby 
hills Murray heard a snatch of oddly modulated whistling, imme- 
diately answered by another some distance away. Two Chercqs talk- 
ing — or at least linguistic studies so far suggested that the whistles 
were part of a complicated "language,” which also included human 
speech-sounds and an assortment of clucks, chirps, and squeaks. 
TTiat’s how they got the name "Chercq”. 

Word traveled fast, and before Murray could reach the buildings, 
Bruce Crady came running out to meet him. The carrot-topped xen- 
ologist, young and bright and not yet jaded, bubbled with even more 
than his usual enthusiasm. Before Murray could break his news, 
Crady was herding him toward one of the buildings with the obscure 
explanation, "I’ve been anxious to have you meet somebody!” 

It was just a few steps to Crady’s office. While Murray took a seat, 
Crady poked his intercom and asked for somebody named Elmer. 
Within half a minute the door flew open, and in walked an adult 
male Chercq. 

Murray blinked. He had never been this close to one before, and 
he was startled to see that, unlike the Redskins, they looked more 
humanoid at close range than from afar. From a distance they looked 
like mangy apes. This one, t 3 q)ically short, muscular, and hairy, but 
just eight feet away, might have passed for a somewhat more hirsute 
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than average professional wrestler. And he was smoking a meer- 
schaum pipe. 

He took the pipe out of his mouth and said, "You wanted to talk 
to me, Bruce?” The Chercq’s voice was deep and mellow, his accent 
almost perfectly colloquial. 

Crady was grinning broadly. "Yes. Elmer, I’d like you to meet a 
fnend of mine — Ike Murray. Ike, meet Elmer.” 

Elmer turned to Murray and stuck out a hand. "Hi, Ike!” An 
unmistakable smile showed through his shaggy beard. 

Murray, dazed, shook Elmer’s hand and returned the smile. "Hi, 
Elmer. Say, you certainly speak good Anglameg!” 

Elmer shrugged. "I manage. Bruce taught me. You’re from oflplan- 
et too?” 

Murray nodded, feeling an odd mental pain. He had said all along 
that people had something to learn from the Chercqs, but he had 
never really suspected just how much. But the new-school Expan- 
sionists — the "Manifest Destiny” party — didn’t care about things 
like that. Soon Elmer’s kind would go the way of the three other 
primitive races the expanding Grand Republic had found in its way, 
and there was very little Murray could do to prevent it. 

Elmer turned back to Crady. Crady said, "That’s all I wanted right 
now, Elmer. But I’d like it if you’d have lunch with Ike and me.” 

"Okay. Thanks, Bruce. I’ll stop by around eleven-thirty.” 

As soon as the door closed after him, Murray blurted out, "How 
long has this been going on, Bruce? I knew they were intelligent, 
bul^” 

Crady laughed. "Yes, we’ve come a long way in a few months. 
First we thought the planet was tempting but uninhabited. Then 
we found a few thousand of them on this peninsula, uncannily hu- 
manoid but with no apparent culture. Maybe, we said, we’ve found 
an emerging intelligence. But gradually we realized they already 
had strikingly advanced behavior patterns, although bewilderingly 
variable, and a language. We started to get an inkling.of their ways, 
and a smattering of the language, but it was slow, frustrating. We 
were beating our heads against a wall. I finally stumbled onto the 
easy way seven weeks ago. It seemed a long shot, but they pick up 
Anglameg so easily it shames me.” 

Murray’s cigarillo had gone out, but he didn’t notice. "They? You 
mean Elmer’s not the only one? And did you say seven weeks?” 

"That’s right. There’s almost a dozen speaking Anglameg pretty 
well already. Elmer’s my favorite; we’re kindred spirits. You’ll like 
him too, once you get to know him. You couldn’t tell much from the 
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few words he said here. He doesn’t like small talk.” 

Murray noticed his extinct cigarillo and tossed it away. "I don’t 
like small talk either,” he said. 

Crady went on, "We’re making more headway on their language, 
now that they can help us. And we’re finally going to see how they’re 
built. Elmer and his family have agreed to take physicals.” He 
leaned forward on his desk and said earnestly, "Ike, for the first 
time in my career I’m really excited. How can we hang onto the 
'budding savage’ myth? We couldn’t learn their language, but they 
learn ours easily, ^me of them have taken our intelligence tests 
and scored five to twenty points above us. And they do have a culture, 
even if it’s very alien to us. Mostly they live in isolated family 
groups, but recently we found two villages. Mostly they don’t wear 
clothes, but if a cold spell comes, they put on coats. They have 
medicine, primitive-looking but effective — and without a lot of su- 
perstitious ritual. You heard Elmer ask if you were from off-planet. 
Well, that’s not an idea we fed them; stars and planets are familiar 
concepts to them. All the trappings of what we call civilization are 
missing, but there’s a high-level culture somehow maintaining itself 
without them. We’ve got to keep the Expansionists away from 
here — at least until we learn what makes the Chercqs tick!” 

"I wish we could?’ Murray said slowly, "but the first shipload of 
development supplies arrived yesterday.” 

Grady’s elation evaporated instantly. "What?” 

"Our friend Ohara just couldn’t wait. He forged my signature to 
a note that convinced the central bureaucrats it was time for the 
omni-conquering Lamegites to make their triumphant entrance. I 
just found out about it yesterday, and the message beat the ship 
only by a couple of hours. There’s not much I can do now. You’re 
replacing Ohara, by the way.” 

Crady seemed not to notice his promotion. "Any chance of keeping 
them off Midnnoa?” 

Murray shook his head. "I suggested quite a while back that if 
and when colonization came, Midnnoa should be off limits. The reply 
came right back: 'It is contrary to Republic policy to bar colonists 
from an area because primitive natives are present. Colonists will 
be warned of their presence, but any who wish to settle there will 
receive the full cooperation and assistance of the Republic.’ Trans- 
lated, the Republic will help settle all the little petty squabbles that 
come up in the traditional way — by gradually exterminating the 
natives. And Midnnoa, by all other criteria, is a prime site. I almost 
wish it weren’t such an attractive and hospitable place.” 
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Crady looked down at his desk. "They’re so vulnerable! Not just 
their culture — ^the species itself is in danger. There’ll be plenty of 
squabbles. The Chercqs are a lot more individualistic than people 
tend to tolerate. They can make adjustments — Elmer’s picked up 
some of our social amenities because he sensed that humans felt 
uneasy without them and they took negligible effort. But when one 
of the technicians tried to get him to wear clothes, Elmer wouldn’t 
hear of it. He said they’d be uncomfortable in this climate. The idea 
of telling somebody else what to wear was completely new to him, 
and not very pleasant. But humans have very definite ideas of How 
Things Should Be Done, even when it doesn’t really matter. And 
they’ll fight to make sure the other guy does it their way.” He paused. 
"The Chercqs won’t know what’s happening to them. They have very 
little group feeling; the very concept that colonists collectively can 
be a threat to Chercqs collectively is something they don’t have. 
Learning it won’t be easy.” 

"I have one idea,” Murray said. "Most humans don’t have the right 
qualities to get along with Chercqs, but some do. Most of the people 
here do; they have to. I can’t keep colonists off Midnnoa altogether, 
but I can impose 'safety restrictions’ to keep out colonists who would 
be in unusual danger here. Let’s do that— write screening tests to 
weed out people whose personalities would be friction-prone in 
Chercq country.” 

"That power’s never been applied to a situation like this,” Crady 
pointed out. "Will the home office stand for it?” 

"I doubt it. But by the time the gripes filter up to the higher 
echelons, the first wave of colonization will be completed, and the 
Midnnoan group will have been handpicked by us.” 

Crady stood up. "All right. It’s worth a try.” He went to the window 
and stood looking down toward the beach. "Now that Ohara’s got 
what he wanted here, where’s he going?” 

"Funny thing,” Murray said. "I just got his request this morning. 
He wants to stay here as a colonist— indefinite unpaid leave, possibly 
retirement.” 

Crady spun away from the window, frowning. "Here?” 

"Yes. On Midnnoa. He’s applied for a piece of land, several thou- 
sand acres, almost on the Spine, up near the mainland. Our tests 
won’t keep him out, either. He’s worked with the Chercqs enough 
to know what reponses we’re looking for.” 

Crady scratched his head. "Out of character,” he said thoughtfully. 
"Ohara’s not much over fifty and every inch a politician. Even if he 
really wanted to retire and farm, he could pick plenty of better land 
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to do it on.” He turned back to the window. "It’s all out of character. 
Something’s fishy.” 


II 

'The colonization techniques responsible for the rapid growth of 
the Republic, importing settlers fully assembled and everything else 
in kit form, took little time to remake a wilderness. The first colo- 
nizing freighter had come just six months ago, yet today, as Murray 
and Crady flew north over Midnnoa, they saw a rolling landscape 
conspicuously dotted by human habitations. It was the seime in a 
dozen other areas on the planet. The only unique thing about 
Midnnoa was that among the domes and sheds here were still the 
homes of Chercqs, primitive and mostly invisible from the air. Mur- 
ray wondered how long that would last. 

Despite the screening program and the attempt to keep human 
land grants at least 500 yards from known Chercq dwellings, there 
had been incidents. Neither Murray nor Crady was surprised at 
that. Chercqs were unfamiliar with the idea of land ownership and 
tended to ignore boundaries. The human landowners just as natu- 
rally tended to object. Moreover, Chercq homes — mostly caves and 
huts — were inconspicuous. Sometimes previously unknown ones 
suddenly showed up in people’s backyards. Murray and Crady had 
spent hundreds of hours visiting colonists and Chercqs to iron out 
difficulties. Understandings had been reached often enough, and the 
number of incidents had declined enough, to make them proud — less 
of themselves than of the colonists and Chercqs. 

But there was still the time lag in communication between here 
and Lameg. Manifest Destiny propagandists were capitalizing on 
outdated statistics. News reports from Lameg showed that human- 
Chercq incidents had received a great deal of notice, both official 
and popular. In neither case were they very accurate. The fact that 
trouble existed was heavily emphasized; the fact that it was being 
dealt with successfully and bloodlessly was rarely mentioned. And 
there were ominous hints of a growing movement to officialize the 
new tendency to exterminate rather than to bypass natives who got 
in the Republic’s way. 

All Murray and Crady could do was to continue their efforts to 
smooth the course of affairs here — and be ready to fight the politi- 
cians on their own ground when the need arose. 

As they headed toward the next visit of their temper-soothing 
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campaign, the copter on autopilot, Crady pored over the freshest 
news releases. Finally he laid them down and said philosophically, 
"I think it’s the very humanness of them that scares people.” 

"Hm?” 

"People’ve learned to accept the Redskins, and even the other 
races we’ve squeezed off their own worlds didn’t upset people the 
way the Chercqs are doing. I think it makes people uncomfortable 
to find a race that much like us. Aliens are supposed to look alien!” 

Murray shrugged. "Could be. I don’t know.” 

"If it is that, I can’t predict where it’ll lead. But I don’t think I 
want that report I got back yesterday leaking out. Did I tell you 
about that?” 

"I don’t think so.” The copter turned slightly inland. Ahead and 
to the right rose the Spine, the rugged, inhospitable ridge extending 
down the middle of Midnnoa from the mainland mountains. Murray 
started bracing himself for the ordeal coming up in a few minutes. 

Crady was saying, "... another one of my long shots. We don’t 
have the equipment here for detailed genetic analysis, so I sent some 
cell samples to a diagnostic lab on Lameg. I didn’t mention that 
they were non-human; just asked for a report. They checked out 
normal. Ike, the Chercqs could interbreed with people!” 

Murray couldn’t think of anything to say. Certainly that was an 
unprecedented and exciting development, but Crady might well be 
right that it would be dangerous to release the report. 

They were descending now, and the buzzer warned that autopilot 
control would end in thirty seconds. Crady prepared to take over; 
Murray resigned himself to the fact that the meeting was imminent. 

The next complainant on the list was Andrew Ohara. 

They landed on what seemed to be the only reasonably flat piece 
of land in the neighborhood. Walking across the grass toward the 
unassuming house, Murray realized more fully than ever how odd 
Ohara’s moving out here was. Certainly the ex-Subcommissioner 
was not a farmer. Of some six thousand acres he had bought, little 
more than one was under cultivation — and rather inept cultivation, 
at that. Behind the house the ground rose sharply into the foothills 
of the Spine, not terribly high, but rough, craggy, and densely over- 
grown. Scenic, perhaps, as was the view toward the Mediterranean 
in the other direction, but surely it wasn’t necessary to buy thou- 
sands of acres in a place few people would want just to enjoy the 
view. Yet Ohara had traded his handsome salary for a meager pen- 
sion and probably dipped deep into his savings for this. 
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Murray and Crady reached the house and knocked on the door. 
A small black-haired woman answered. Clova Ohara’s smile as she 
invited them in was visibly less friendly than it had been when her 
husband worked for Murray. She had them sit down in the front 
room while she went to the back of the house and called out, "Andy, 
they’re here!” 

Moments later Ohara came in and sat down next to Clova on the 
couch facing Murray and Crady. Murray noted that living out here 
had done Ohara some good — he was looking healthier than when 
he had a desk job. His manner had changed more than Clova’s. Gone 
was the obsequiousness he had shown toward Murray when he was 
constantly maneuvering for political advantage. Now he was just 
an indignant citizen. 

"I’ll come right to the point,” he said. "1 paid good money for title 
to this land. Now I find there are Chercqs living on it, making a 
real nuisance of themselves, ruining some of my crops. I don’t care 
how you do it, but I want the varmints off my land.” 

Murray sighed. He couldn’t quite believe that the former Subcom- 
missioner of Native Affairs was serious. The whole thing was be- 
ginning to smell of deliberate trouble-making, but so far Murray 
could discern neither point nor pattern in it. He said simply, "We 
can’t do that, Andy. It’s not that simple.” 

Ohara snapped, "What do you mean, you can’t do it? I paid for 
this land — without freeloading subhuman tenants!” 

Clova interrupted her husband: "Please, Commissioner, I’m afraid 
of them. This can’t go on.” 

Crady said, "I’m sure there’s nothing to be afraid of, Mrs. Ohara. 
As for 'subhuman,’ Mr. Ohara, that’s highly questionable and you 
know it. You should have anticipated this possibility, of course. All 
the colonists were warned, and you should understand better than 
most what the problems are. That rough country behind your house 
still isn’t thoroughly explored. You surely knew there might be 
Chercqs living there.” 

"So I should have known,” Ohara grumbled. "It’s too late for that 
now. It’s not too late to get rid of them.” 

"I told you it’s not that simple,” Murray said. "If they were there 
first, there are ethical considerations that we insist on observing 
even if the law doesn’t require it. We’ll do everything we can to work 
out a compromise acceptable to both you and the Cherqs. You explain 
your side of it, and then lead us to the Chercqs so we can talk to 
them.” 

Ohara stood up. "I can see we’re not going to get anywhere. Thanks 
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for coming, gentlemen.” 

Clova tugged at his arm. "No, Andy. Don’t give up. If that’s all 
they can do, at least let them try it.” 

He looked in her direction but somehow not quite at her. There 
was something strange in his eyes. "No,” he said firmly. "Just a 
waste of time. We’re not going to get any -help from them. Show 
them the door.” ~ 

She looked at him for a long time, until she was convinced he was 
immovable. Then she obeyed. 

Crady paused at the door and looked back at Ohara. "You passed 
the tests,” he reminded quietly. "You showed that you know what 
it takes to get along with Chercqs. Now try to pretend you have 
what it takes. Use psychology.” 

As they turned to leave, they heard Ohara mutter, "I’ve got a gun. 
That’s all the psychology I need.” 

A week later Murray reopened his office in Captown and sat down 
at the desk. The tour, he reflected, hadn’t really been more tiring 
than the others, but he felt much more worn down at its end. It was 
that Ohara business. In none of the previous incidents had he heard 
a threat of physical violence. And Ohara wasn’t just an ordinary 
settler. He was a rabid Expansionist of the new school, and he had 
a personal grudge against Murray. Everything he had done since 
his dismissal was hard to understand, but Murray was not ready to 
believe he had actually severed all his connections with the Party. 

Piles of waiting paperwork took Murray’s mind off that problem. 
But he had been at it for only twenty minutes when his secretary 
announced visitors from off-planet. 

There were two of them, one conspicuously taller and one slightly 
shorter than average. Beyond that there was little to distinguish 
them. Both were middle-aged, carefully groomed, and dressed in the 
latest styles of the Larneg capital. The tall one stuck out a hand and 
smiled impersonally. "Commissioner Murray, I’m Inspector Mitchel 
from the Office of the Undersecretary of Extraterrestrial Life. This 
is Inspector Blaricom. May we sit down?” 

"Certainly, gentlemen.” Murray shook their hands and nodded 
with an appropriate air of subservience. Early in his career he had 
found that guise unpleasant to wear, but he had quickly learned 
that it was the most dependable first approach to these types. And 
when the game you were playing involved politics, you had to play 
by the opponent’s rules as long as you could make them work for 
you. 
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Mitchel stretched out in his chair and folded his hands on his 
stomach. "We’ve been sent to take a closer look at this testing pro- 
gram you’ve instituted, the one to keep settlers with certain t)rpes 
of personalities off that i)eninsula . . .’’ He smiled sheepishly and 
looked at Blaricom. "What’s the name of that again?” 

"Midnnoa,” said Blaricom. 

"Yes. Midnnoa, the one where the savages live. To put it bluntly. 
Commissioner, it sounds discriminatory. It also sounds like a dis- 
tinctly questionable interpretation of your powers.” 

"I took the authorization,” Murray said, "from the article that 
states — ” 

"We know where you took it,” Mitchel interrupted. "That’s what 
we’re questioning. Previously that article has been invoked in cases 
where some physical trait would be a handicap under special en- 
vironmental conditions. Using it to discriminate against character 
traits, to protect a primitive alien race, is quite unprecedented.” 

"I did what the situation seemed to demand. Inspector. I’m pre- 
pared to defend my decision.” 

"Good. You’ll be expected to. We plan to tour Midnnoa during the 
next several days to see if we can find an}rthing to justify your 
action — quite impartially, you understand. We want to help you 
preserve all the favor you deserve with the higher authorities.” 

A clever way of putting it, Murray thought. Blaricom said, "Ac- 
tually, it isn’t just the justification for the testing program thatwe’re 
concerned about. Even its efficacy is open to doubt.” 

"Subcommissioner Crady and I have been quite pleased with the 
results.” 

"But as I understand it, the object was to prevent friction between 
colonists and natives. Yet I see from the news that there have been 
quite a number of incidents.” 

"But no violence!” Murray carefully emphasized every word. "Can 
any of the other inhabited worlds we’ve colonized claim that?” Blar- 
icom squirmed slightly but didn’t answer. "Lorania couldn’t either, 
without the tests. The tests weren’t infallible. They didn’t pick per- 
fect, already-adapted colonists. Nobody expected them to. They did 
pick people who were more capable of adjustment to local conditions 
than unscreened settlers would have been. Even the nonviolent in- 
cidents you mention have been declining at least as fast as we hoped. 
Remember, it takes you a month to come out here from Lameg. The 
information you have is far from current, and — ” He was interrupted 
by chimes announcing an incoming nonlocal call. "Excuse me, 
gentlemen. I have to answer the phone.” 
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He touched a button. A lifelike bust of Crady appeared on the 
desk, facing Murray. Crady looked wildly excited, but not with the 
kind of excitement he had showed when he introduced Elmer. He 
said hurriedly, "Ike, have you heard about it?” 

"Not now,” said Murray. "I’m in a meeting.” 

"Right,” said Crady, looking frustrated. ''But call me back the 
instant you’re out.” 

Murray did, but the delay didn’t keep the inspectors from finding 
out what Crady wanted. His urgency whetted their curiosity, and 
when his message required Murray to make a sudden trip to 
Midnnoa, they invoked their special authority to invite themselves 
along. 

Murray’s worst fear when Crady called was that Ohara had killed 
a Chercq. The truth was much worse. 

A Chercq had killed Ohara. 


Ill 

It was an open-and-shut case. For an hour Murray held out hope 
that there would be something to make it look better. Then Clova 
Ohara, badly upset and accompanied by a neighbor, was flown into 
Captown for hospitalization. She had been raving hysterically about 
the killing — using her husband’s amateur radio gear at full blast, 
without license, and in violation of at least three dozen regulations. 
By the time Murray and the Inspectors from Lameg went to talk 
to her, she was barely coherent. 

Any hope of convincing the inspectors that the incident was 
Ohara’s fault vanished quickly. It was bad enough that Clova had 
had the chance to broadcast her emotion-charged version of the 
incident to the whole planet — and the interstellar net. But what 
sewed things up was that she had been present at the early-morning 
argument between Ohara and the Chercq and had been carrying an 
ultraminiature camera. When she realized what was happening, she 
had taken a couple of pictures. The first was too late to show what 
had led up to the killing, but the second clearly showed the Chercq 
shooting Ohara in the chest with Ohara’s gun. 

Murray’s own suspicion was that the Chercq had grabbed the gun 
when he realized it was a weapon and Ohara was threatening him. 
Having it in hand but not knowing how it worked, he might well 
have fired it by accident. 

But there was no evidence of that, and the neighbor could only 
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testify that several people had seen the Chercq in headlong flight 
afterward, apparently going north along the Spine. 

The only piece of real evidence at hand showed beyond dispute 
that a Chercq, for whatever reason, had violently killed a human 
on his "own” land. 

Before the day was out, a Patrol unit had started into the upper 
Midnnoan wilderness on the trail of the fleeing Chercq. Nobody was 
sure what would be done with him once he was caught, but that 
could be decided afterward. 

Meanwhile Inspectors- Mitchel and Blaricom took off on their 
Midnnoan tour. They must have been exceedingly thorough, Murray 
thought, for they were back in his office within two days. 

"I suppose,” said Mitchel, stretched out in the same chair as before, 
"you had some suspicion that there was — ah — more to our mission 
than what we’ve already told you?” 

Murray waited, neither speaking nor nodding. Mitchel went on, 
"That suspicion would be correct. We have satisffed ourselves that 
your testing program was not justified in either principle orpractice, 
and we will recommend that action be taken to correct the mistake. 
Beyond that, no doubt you are aware, Commissioner, that the recent 
trend in colonization has reversed the old practice of staying off 
desirable worlds because they happen to have primitive natives.” 

"Very,” Murray nodded. 

Mitchel took out an ornate cigarette holder, fitted a cigarette into 
it, and lit up. "The problem hasn’t arisen often — three times pre- 
viously, I believe. It is unfortunate, perhaps, but a fact of life, that 
in each case the native culture was unable to withstand the advent 
of the superior race. 

"In each case the destruction of the native culture was drawn out 
over a period of several years, with a good deal of bloodshed on both 
sides. Yet in each case the end result was the same. You are probably 
aware that there is a growing faction in the Republic advocating the 
elimination of this painful period of conflict and gradual destruction. 
Ultimately it would be better for everybody to substitute a quick, 
clean period of humanely eliminating such primitive cultures early 
in the colonization process.” 

Murray said quietly, "Murder is never humane.” 

Mitchel glared at him. "I’m sorry you feel that way. Commissioner, 
but the matter is out of your hands. We were asked to examine the 
suitability of Midnnoa as a test case for this policy. We have au- 
thority to call in consulting experts, but that won’t be necessary. 
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We’ve already decided to recommend the action.” 

Murray had anticipated this, but now that it was really happening, 
he couldn’t decide what to say. Before he said anything, Blaricom 
put in his words for the day. "Yes. And may I recommend to you. 
Commissioner, that you watch your tongue. Your superiors have 
been watching you, not altogether approvingly. Y ou give the impres- 
sion of trying deliberately to obstruct the Republic’s progress.” 

"Not at all. I just don’t think it’s really necessary for us to wipe 
out everybody else we meet. There are a great many habitable 
planets, even in the tiny part of the Galaxy that people have reached 
so far. Only a small fraction of them have natives. I see no reason 
why the few we do find can’t be left to develop on their own. That 
policy was followed for well over two centuries of very successful 
growth. Your Founder Wilmsen insisted on it, remember?” Murray 
changed the subject. "May I ask just how much the Ohara incident 
had to do with your decision?” 

Mitchel smiled, not very pleasantly. "Commissioner, we’re both 
adults and we’ve both been in this business long enough to know 
how it works. I sense that you’re about to attack me with arguments 
about how the murder was the act of an individual Chercq and we 
mustn’t transfer blame to the others.” (He was wrong: Murray hadn’t 
even considered wasting that kind of argument on him.) "Please 
spare me. Not that I would dispute you, but the public won’t think 
that way. We’re about to implement a major change in Republic 
policy, and we can expect some vocal opposition from what I might 
term a 'do-gooder’ element. We’ll need arguments of our own, pref- 
erably more emotional than rational, to unite public opinion behind 
us. From that standpoint, this murder came at a rather convenient 
moment.” 

Murray said nothing. He could see now that he had an excellent 
chance of eventually losing his job over this affair. But he would 
have to keep it as long as possible to be in a position to fight this 
decree by methods that might work. 

The same chimes that had interrupted their first meeting sounded 
again. This time Murray didn’t take the call at all, but just activated 
a recorder which would hold a message for reply. 

But again the call required a sudden trip to Middnoa, and again 
the inspectors went along. 

'The message was from Sergeant Kiman of the Patrol unit there. 
A group searching the murder site and its surroundings had found 
something they thought both Murray and Crady should see — ^but 
they wouldn’t say what it was. 
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The hills behind Ohara’s house began abruptly, less than fifty 
yards back, with a barricade of big rock outcroppings overgrown 
with purplish vines. Kiman led his caravan single-file into a narrow 
crevice among the rocks — Murray, Crady, Mitchel, Blaricom, and 
another Patrolman. The path sloped upward and emerged after 
twenty feet into the deep shade of subtropic jungle. Intertwined trees 
formed an opaque canopy that hid the sky. Dense undergrowth shel- 
tered screaming millions of "binsects,” native dodecapods supplied 
in a wide range of sinister-looking shapes and sizes up to a foot long. 

The narrow path that the Patrol had hacked through the growth 
led upward, sometimes almost vertically. Big rocks jutted from the 
hillside at irregular but frequent intervals. The trail wound past 
them, with occasional downs and almost perpetual ups, until it came 
to a small stream tumbling down the hillside. From there it followed 
the stream bed, except where it had to detour around waterfalls that 
sometimes covered sixty feet in a single plunge. Often a shadowy, 
weasel-like form would dart suddenly into the bushes — a vikarl, the 
largest mammaloid other than the Chercqs that had yet been found 
on the planet. 

More than an hour but less than a mile after they started, they 
emerged into sunlight on the grassy rim of a deep ravine. This side 
was steep; the other was both steeper and higher. Both sides and 
bottom were choked with vegetation. 

Kiman pointed to something in the bottom of the ravine and an- 
nounced, "There it is.” Murray followed his finger and found it. 
When he shook his head and looked again, it was still there. "We 
haven’t had time to get all the growth cut away from it yet,” Kiman 
said, "but I don’t think there’s much doubt about what it is.” 

There wasn’t. Even the metal that had been exposed was tarnished 
and twisted, but enough essentials remained to shout its identity 
loud and clear. 

The thing in the ravine was a ship — human-built and incredibly 
old. 


IV 

Murray’s stateroom aboard the President Wilmsen was small, 
drab, and uncomfortable. And windowless. Not that there was any- 
thing to see outside during the long days and weeks beyond the 
speed of light, unless another tunnel-ship happened to be nearby. 
But Murray liked to look at the stars during the first and last days 
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of an interstellar trip. Under ideal conditions he found this kind of 
travel maddeningly oppressive. On this trip, he felt like a prisoner, 
although officially, of course, he was nothing of the kind. 

The inspectors had recognized at once that human artifacts would 
throw an entirely new light on the Midnnoan situation, and they 
summoned Murray as Planetary Commissioner to discuss the whole 
matter with higher officials. They had sent for the experts they had 
mentioned, and waited around for thirteen days to meet them per- 
sonally — and meanwhile to see that nobody disturbed the shipwreck. 
Only then would they leave for home. Now Murray would be kept 
away from his work for at least two months. He felt sure that the 
trip would be fruitless. Loranian administration was in capable 
hands — Grady’s — but that just kept Crady away from his own work. 
No matter how he looked at it, Murray couldn’t see that anybody 
except the Expansionists would profit from the trip. 

At times like this, two weeks out in a blank-walled cubicle, he 
sometimes caught himself thinking enviously of the Redskins’ warp- 
ships. With tunnel-ships, most of the time on any trip was spent in 
acceleration and deceleration. The warpships cut that out; as soon 
as they cleared planet, they could somehow jump right to cruising 
speed. They made the Lorania-Larneg run in a week. But the Red- 
skins claimed that it was better for man to find that trick for himself 
than to have it handed to him on a silver platter. After a little 
reflection, Murray usually wound up agreeing with them. 

And since no humans had yet found the trick, he now had plenty 
of time for reflection. Much of it focused on the Chercqs and the 
shipwreck. 

Was it actually possible that the Chercqs were descendants of 
human shipwreck survivors? For months, nobody had even sug- 
gested the possibility. The Chercqs looked more humanoid than 
other aliens, but they also looked different enough that they might 
be another species. 

Mutants? No, Crady had said that they could pass for genetically 
normal human beings. 

And now Murray saw that the apparent difference didn’t require 
mutation for its explanation. Chercqs tended to be shorter, stockier, 
and hairier than people of the Republic, but Murray had seen in- 
dividual men shorter, stockier, and hairier than the Chercq norm. 
There was no hereditary male baldness among Chercqs, but there 
were human families in which it had not appeared for many gen- 
erations. 

Shipwreck survivors would represent a very small genetic pool, 
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a tiny selection from the vast human population. Their descendants 
would show a much higher incidence than the normal population 
of certain traits present in that pool. Other traits fairly common in 
humanity at large would be missing altogether. The shipwreck des- 
cendants would have a different set of norms, a different distribution 
of traits, from the people of the Republic, giving the impression of 
a different race — perhaps, if the initial gene pool were small enough, 
even a different, though similar, species. Add to that the effects of 
environment — the typical Chercq physique was probably not un- 
related to the slightly high Loranian gravity — and it became hard 
to insist that the Chercqs could not be what they seemed. 

That still left big unanswered questions, of course. If that ship 
was really human-built, when and how did it get there? Until a few 
weeks ago Murray and everybody else had taken it for granted that 
Lorania was an extreme frontier of human exploration. But enough 
ships had roamed the stars in recent centuries, including private 
starboaters, that a few might have disappeared without his knowl- 
edge. Maybe some poor daredevil long ago had ventured out far 
beyond civilization with some friends, and his failure to return had 
just been shrugged off. 

The nagging question of the discovery’s impact weis trickier than 
it looked. Murray could not be sure that a human origin would end 
the threat to the Chercqs. He did know that the Constitution said 
the laws of the Republic applied to all resident members of the 
species, except for certain privileges of citizenship. 

He also knew that the Expansionists had already resolved to see 
the Chercqs exterminated — and that the legal minds among them 
were as adept as any at interpreting the law to fit their own needs. 

Lameg, now the nucleus of the largest existing human political 
unit and the most avid seeker of new Earthlike worlds, had started 
as the first spectacular triumph of terraforming. 

Fewer than 1100 years ago it had all been barren. Now blue sky 
sprawled overhead; on the surface, green leaves and wildly colored 
flowers glistened in the white light of two blazing suns. 

Moving strips carried Murray swiftly from the ship to the edge 
of the landing field. From there, sandy paths led across the broad 
garden surrounding the spaceport. An underground shuttle whisked 
him in minutes to the forest of towers that was the heart of the 
Capital. More moving strips carried him quickly and easily to his 
hotel. 

He checked in, examined the room that had been reserved for him, 
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and inspected his luggage. Then a lazy fall down one elevator shaft, 
a short walk across the street, and a drift up another elevator 
brought him onto the battlefield. 

He was face to face with a genuine Lameg bureaucrat — the first 
of many. 

Three days later he looked wearily up at the clock on a waiting 
room wall. It was the dozenth time he had looked at that clock, and 
the waiting room was the eighth or ninth he had been in. He had 
expected a runaround, but it was beginning to seem that the sole 
point of bringing him to Lameg had been to keep him from doing 
anything useful. 

He must be near the end of the line now, though. This waiting 
room belonged to Bernard Mauricio, the Secretary of Extraterres- 
trial Life. He could go no higher. If anything was going to be settled, 
it would have to be here. 

Twenty-five minutes later a poker-faced receptionist awakened 
him and told him he could go in. He settled his weight onto a foot 
that was, still asleep and hobbled across the thick carpet. By the 
time he reached the big door, both feet were back to normal. The 
door slid silently open, and he walked through it without stopping. 

Mauricio crouched in a deep leather-covered chair behind a huge, 
polished ebony desk. With small eyes set in a pudgy face under thick 
brow ridges, he glared at Murray over the top of a thick dossier. 
"Sit down,” he said gruffly, nodding slightly toward a simple plastic 
chair on the near side of the desk. Murray sat and waited while 
Mauricio continued to thumb through the sheets in the file folder, 
occasionally making mmblings in his throat. Finally he laid the 
folder flat on the otherwise bare desk and looked at Murray. 
"Wouldn’t it be easier for you, as well as us, if you’d quit trying to 
rock the boat?” 

Murray said, "I’m not sure I know what you mean.” 

Mauricio laughed, a single staccato blast. "Come now. Commis- 
sioner. You were sent to that planet with two jobs to do. First, to 
supervise the survey expeditions while they looked to see if it was 
something we wanted. Second, if they found that it was, to supervise 
the establishment of colonies. Now, you know and I know — ” he 
flipped through the dossier as if to refresh his memory of what it 
was they both knew — "that the survey teams found several emi- 
nently desirable colony sites. Yet because of a few thousand pri- 
mitive natives, you’ve tried repeatedly to block the normal colonization 
process. When it came despite your efforts, you complicated it with 
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a highly unorthodox and totally unprecedented set of restrictions.” 

Murray said nothing. Mauricio went on. "I have in hand reports 
which two inspectors from a lower office in this branch sent back 
from Lorania a few weeks ago, assuring me that those restrictions 
were unnecessary, unjustified, and ineffective. I am prepared to ac- 
cept those reports. They also advised the humane extermination of 
the primitives in question, and I am prepared to accept that recom- 
mendation. In the light of all this. Commissioner, your fitness for 
your job is seriously questioned.” 

Murray was a little startled. Mauricio wasn’t beating around the 
bush as much as the underlings had, emd he was suddenly posing 
a threat that Murray hadn’t expected to face this soon. The issue he 
had thought was the immediate reason for his being called here 
hadn’t been mentioned. "Don’t you have another report from your 
Inspectors there? Something that might make us change all our 
attitudes toward the Chercq problem?” 

Mauricio snorted. "I guess you’re talking about the alleged ship- 
wreck. My first reaction is simply still more doubt about your com- 
petence. I don’t know what you could hope to gain by an extravagant 
fabrication like that — ” 

"What'? Are you saying you think it’s a hoax?” 

"I’m not saying it is. I’m saying that’s what it looks like. Surely 
you’ll grant that the notion of a very old human ship way out there 
is farfetched. And the implication that those beasts are descended 
from its passengers . . .” His voice trailed off, and he shook his head. 
"Not easy to swallow. Commissioner. It’s easier to believe you de- 
veloped some wild delusion that we would fall for the story and it 
would change our minds about the aborigines.” 

"Secretary Mauricio,” Murray said coldly, "please accept my as- 
surance that I would have had no idea what official reaction to such 
a story would be. But one thing it isn’t is a hoax. I — ” 

Mauricio motioned him to silence. "Save your explanations. You’re 
being given the fullest benefit of the doubt. You know the inspectors 
have called in a number of specialists to check this thing thoroughly, 
on the off-chance it might be authentic. Action on the Loranian 
natives — and yourself — is being withheld until I have their report. 
You are to stay in the Capital until I reach a final decision.” 

1 see. 

"You’ll be called when I’m ready. That could be an hour from now 
or a month from now. Good day.” 

Murray went to the elevators, dropped to the ground floor and 
stepped outside onto wet pavement. He crossed the street in a cold 
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drizzle that pretty well matched his mood. 

As soon as he stepped into the hotel lobby, he noticed the familiar 
face grinning at him from behind a newspaper on a couch near the 
elevators. "Bruce Crady!” he gasped. "What are you doing here?” 


V 

Murray locked his room and rechecked it for bugs before he would 
let Crady say more than hello. Anything that caused Crady to show 
up on Lameg at this time must be pretty important. 

Finally he settled back in a chair facing Crady. "Now, where do 
we start? According to my calculations, if you came the usual way, 
you must have left Lorania just a couple of days after I did. Who’s 
minding the store?” 

"Elmer,” Crady said. 

"Elmer?" 

"Yes. Not officially, of course. Officially, Prentis is in charge, but 
he’s with us, and he yielded to popular demand to let Elmer make 
most of the actual decisions. Incidentally, I was there for almost 
three weeks after you left. I hitched a ride on a Redskin freighter.” 

Murray was beginning to feel dizzy. "Popular demand to let Elmer 
run things? Fill me in.” 

"Most of us agreed that, of the people left on the planet while we 
were gone, Elmer weis the best man for the job. He knows the planet, 
and especially Midnnoa, better than any of the colonists. He’s had 
more experience with us than any of the other Chercqs. And he’s 
smart and reliable. In addition to which the colonists thought it 
might be a good propaganda point at some strategic time to be able 
to point out that they voluntarily put a Chercq in charge of things.” 

"Bruce,” Murray said slowly, "have I been missing a big point?” 

"Yes, but it’s not your fault. 'This crisis just brought it out in the 
open. Word has spread, and the colonists are up in arms about what 
the Expansionists want to do to the Chercqs, whether they’re human 
or not. Ike, I think we have the beginnings of a new culture on 
Midnnoa. We knew the Chercqs were absorbing useful items of Re- 
public culture almost as fast as they were exposed. It’s worked both 
ways. The colonists have been adopting Chercqish attitudes and 
ways of doing things. I guess it’s not really too surprising; the screen- 
ing tests tended to favor people with important similarities to 
Chercqs to begin with. Anyway, most of them now like, or at least 
respect, their neighbors. Quite a few insist the Chercqs they know 
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are the best neighbors they’ve ever had. If an exterminating party 
goes in there, they’ll have civil war on their hands.” 

Murray smiled wryly. "That’s refreshing,” he said, "but I can pic- 
ture the colonists’ being wiped out along with the Chercqs. You said 
something about 'whether they’re human or not.’ Is there any word 
on that?” 

"Yes. They are. How much do you remember about twenty-first 
century history?” 

"Not terribly much. Probably a good bit would come back if you 
kicked my memory.” 

"Okay, brace yourself. You may remember there was a false start 
before interstellar expansion from Sol really got going. A pair of 
sub-c ships called the Mayflower and the Columbus set out together 
for Alpha Centauri. The Mayflower made it. The Columbus hit the 
wake of a Redskin warpship bound for Alpha Persei and disappeared. 

"At that time our ancestors didn’t even know the Redskins existed, 
and the incident scared them silly. They stopped trying for the stars 
for about a third of a century. Things didn’t get going again until 
Kokes stumbled onto c-barrier tunneling and people met the Red- 
skins. They found out in a general way what happened to the Co- 
lumbus, but they still didn’t know where it wound up. Well, it wound 
up on Midnnoa.” 

Murray nodded. So the wreck on Midnnoa was the Columbusl The 
Chercqs, then, were not just any shipwreck survivor descendants. 
'They were one of the two oldest human colonies outside the Solar 
System — and still one of the most remote. 

Crady took a folding viewer and a film can out of an inner pocket. 
"They had time to find the planet and even to look for a good spot 
to land,” he said. "Then something went wrong at the last minute 
and they cracked up in that ravine. Of the whole crew, only three 
survived, all in the sick bay near the middle of the ship; one man, 
a doctor; and two women — a biotechnician assisting the doctor and 
a chemist under treatment for some mild ailment called a 'cold.’ The 
women were identical twins. I was surprised at that, but I guess 
there were other considerations they thought were more important 
in making up those first crews. Probably didn’t have too many qual- 
ified volunteers available in those days, and the colonizing party 
was expected to be a lot bigger. 

"Anyway, that can explain a lot about how the Chercqs fooled us 
into thinking they were a different race. There were only two sets 
of chromosomes to start with. Those crews had to meet rigorous 
standards, both personally and genetically, so there wasn’t a lot of 
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trouble with non-survival recessives. Instead a lot of desirable genes 
kept coming together. It’s going to be a blow to some folks’ egos, I 
guess, but the Chercqs aren’t just human. They’re a superior strain, 
the result of a semi-accidental eugenics experiment.” He handed the 
viewer and film to Murray. "I copied some of the records from the 
ship. I thought you might like to see them.” 

Murray read the ancient documents with acute interest. The Eng- 
lish taught in schools was not quite the actual speech of twenty-first 
century America, but it was close enough to read without great 
difficulty. The handwritten words of the crew told how the three 
injured survivors had found their way to the clement lowlands and 
established a new and viable way of life. That way of life strongly 
reflected the personalities of its three founders, £is well as their 
circumstances. 

Its "primitiveness” stemmed from several causes. Its founders had 
only a few of the special skills they would have needed to build a 
culture like that at home. The ones they had were largely devoted 
to learning to cope with the few menaces that existed on Midnnoa. 
But on the whole life was so easy there, working with the environ- 
ment instead of against it, that most of the trappings of civilization 
were not really necessary. The desire to do without them, and to 
spread out, seemed to Murray a very understandable reaction to 
being cooped up for years in a cramped, primitive starship. But 
important attitudes and bits of knowledge had been kept alive all 
these centuries by a diligent program of intrafamily training. By 
the time Murray finished reading, the "three survivors” had become 
three individuals, each of whom he personally admired. 

"We should have suspected this long ago,” Crady said, "but we 
were just too sure we were on a new frontier. We’d alt heard of the 
Columbus, and we should have realized that it had to go some- 
where — very likely in this general region of space. But it never 
occurred to us that we might actually find it. There was lots of 
evidence that should have made us wonder. The appearance of the 
Chercqs, their numbers, their distribution, that chromosome anal- 
ysis, our failure to find related species, living or fossil. And then 
there’s the really big one, which we’ve been trying to rationalize 
away for the last six months.” 

"What’s that?” 

"Their language. Like ours, it’s evolved from English, but along 
different lines. The similarities are numerous and striking. But no- 
body would stick his neck out far enough to suggest the obvious 
reason. The whistles are a separate sublanguage for long-distance 
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communication, since most families don’t live very close together. 
Similar things were in use in spots on Earth long before space travel. 
The miscellaneous 'funny’ sounds seem to go right back to baby talk 
and the founders’ sense of humor.” Crady chuckled. "You know we 
got the name 'Midnnoa’ from them. Do you know where they got it?” 

"No.” 

"A fast pronunciation of the English words 'middle of nowhere,’ 
which is where that crew must have thought they were after they 
hit that warp. Incidentally, Ohara knew at least part of this.” 

"Oh?” 

"Sure. The Patrol went through some of his papers. When he was 
Subcommissioner, he found that ship while he was on a mission in 
his private copter. He also figured that finding out the Chercqs had 
a human origin would change things. He wasn’t sure how, but his 
fear was that it would prevent colonization. That’s why he sent his 
note to rush colonization through. He was so fanatically eager to see 
the Republic not miss a single planet that when you fired him, he 
bought that land to keep anybody else from finding the ship. 'That’s 
why he didn’t want us to go back and talk to the Chercqs. He was 
afraid we’d see it.” 

Murray scowled. "Then why did he even call us in to talk about 
his Chercq troubles?” 

"To shut his wife up. She’d been nagging him. He hadn’t told her 
about the shipwreck.” 

"Hm. Did they ever catch the Chercq who killed him?” 

"No. They gave up the search. Technically there’s still a reward 
out for him, but I don’t think anybody’ll ever collect. How are you 
doing here?” 

Murray told him, rather glumly, and asked, "Do you have any 
idea when Mauricio will get that report?” 

"It’s probably on his desk now. 'They were about ready to send it 
when I left. Do you have your appeal all ready?” 

"More or less.” Murray laughed. "I’m not sure an 'appeal’ is what 
you’d call it, though. High-sounding oratory is lovely for getting 
elected, but it’s a waste of time on the inside. We have a dandy case 
on ethical grounds alone, but ethics bounce right off this character. 
So I plan to do what any decent red-blooded boy would do.” 

"Which is?’’ 

"Hit him below the belt. It won’t sound as nice in the history 
books, but it just may save the Chercqs. All I plan to do is speak his 
own language to him.” He paused and added gloomily, "I’m doubtful 
about even that.” 
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He saw with surprise that Crady was grinning. The Subcommis- 
sioner said cryptically, "Don’t get your hopes down yet. I brought 
along another surprise for you — and Mauricio.” 


VI 

Mauricio’s call came the following morning, instructing Murray 
to report to his office immediately after lunch. Without consulting 
Mauricio, Murray took Crady along. 

They had a little trouble getting past Mauricio’s receptionist, but 
Murray finally convinced her that the Subcommissioner of Native 
Affairs was entitled to hesu- what the Secretary of Extraterrestrial 
Life had to say. Murray went into the inner office first. He found 
Mauricio looking more cheerful than he had yesterday, with a touch 
of smugness; his expression reminded Murray of Ohara’s on the day 
he was fired. The smugness faded temporarily when Crady followed 
Murray into the room. But after a moment of explanation, the Sec- 
retary shrugged off the uninvited guest’s presence. 

Mauricio folded his hands on the desk and looked up at Murray 
without inviting him to sit down. "I owe you an apology. Commis- 
sioner,’’ he said with a faint smile. "I have the word of competent 
authorities that your shipwreck is authentic and your Chercqs are 
indeed of human descent.” 

Murray nodded and waited. 

"I have the impression,” Mauricio droned on, "that you had hoped 
this would cause a reversal of our previous decisions. Now that my 
apology is disposed of, I must regretfully. — ” he smiled broadly and 
stiffly — "disappoint you.” 

Murray tightened inside. Half of him started going over what he 
planned to say while the other half listened intently. "My authorities 
tell me,” said the Secretary, "that the Chercqs are not merely de- 
scended from humans; they are humans. No evolution worth men- 
tioning has occurred. Biologically, they’re the same species as you 
and I.” 

His speech quickened. "You will recall that all human beings 
living on Republic territory are subject to Republic laws. Those laws 
include standards for decency in clothing, health regulations, public 
schooling laws, tax laws, land ownership laws, and hundreds of 
others. 

"Lorania is Republic territory. Chercqs are human beings. They 
are, therefore, subject to all these laws. Commissioner, the gross law- 
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lessness of your Chercqs is a menace to the law and order of the 
Republic! There is not one of them who is not guilty of a dozen crimes 
or more. They are a degenerate, outlaw group. Our best interests 
still demand that they be hunted down and eliminated 2is a menace 
to our law-abiding citizens. I see no essential change in our policies 
as a result of thse discoveries.” 

Murray knew what he was going to say, but now that it was time 
to say it, he lacked confidence. He wasn’t going to attack the blatant 
irrationality of Mauricio’s ultra-literal interpretation of the law; in 
fact, he would carry it a step or two further. His arguments seemed 
sound, but they lacked teeth. 

"I won’t dispute your basic poipt,” he began quietly. "The Con- 
stitution does provide that humans on Republic soil are subject to 
our laws. And it’s true that every Chercq has failed to comply with 
many of them.” Out of the comer of his eye he saw Crady slip out 
of the room. That annoyed and puzzled him. Was Crady deserting 
him because of a few opening remarks? 

He forced his mind back to the task at hand. "But the law also 
provides a specific punishment for. every infraction! And an indi- 
vidual trial for each violator, for each violation. If you want to en- 
force the law, you’ll have to do it accurately. Individual charges will 
have to be prepared, and an individual trial must be arranged and 
carried through, for every case.” 

Mauricio was staring at him, red-faced. Murray drove on; "At last 
count, there were eight thousand, five hundred and sixty-two known 
Chercqs. Each, as you say, is guilty of several violations. From sheer 
numbers, an attempt to do this job right would swamp many courts 
for many months. But it’s not even that simple. Many Chercqs don’t 
speak Anglameg. None of our judicial people speaks Chercq. The 
entire Chercq culture is highly individualistic. Most Chercqs are 
very reasonable if you approach them in what they can recognize 
as a reasonable way, and stubbornly unccoperative if you don’t. Very 
few Cherqs are going to cooperate with being dragged into a court 
or anything that you do after you get them there.” 

'"Then we get them for contempt, too,” Mauricio muttered tightly. 

"Come now. Secretary Mauricio! Contempt carries a fine or a jail 
sentence. Chercqs don’t use money, and we don’t have jail space for 
eight thousand contempt cases.” Murray noticed the sounds of a 
growing commotion in the outer office and wondered idly what was 
going on. He leaned forward on the edge of Mauricio’s desk and said 
confidentially, "This is election year, Mr. Mauricio. Do you think 
the courts will forgive your bringing a mess like this down on them. 
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just to push your prejudices through on a remote colony?” 

Mauricio stared hatefully at Murray, his lower lip trembling. Fi- 
nally he said, "Of course, that scheme is impractical. And if I proceed 
with the other plan?” 

"Then you become guilty of more serious crimes than any Chercq. 
As human beings, Chercqs are guaranteed the Republic’s protection 
against violent assault.” The noise in the outer office was getting 
louder. 

Mauricio said desperately, "I am the highest authority in this 
branch of the government. Lorania is a small, remote outpost. The 
structure of the government is complicated. The extermination 
might be carried out quietly and kept from the attention of anyone 
in a position to prosecute. Soon it would be forgotten even by the 
few people who knew of it. The risk looks slight to me. Commissioner. 
Exactly how do you propose to prevent my taking it?” 

Murray broke into a sweat. This was the point at which he lacked 
something solid. He started trying to formulate a statement about 
civil war that wouldn’t sound ridiculous. 

And at that moment the door'to the outer office burst open, and 
a horde of shouting people swarmed into the room. 

Mauricio rose to his feet. "What the devil’s going on here?” he 
bellowed. 

Before they stopped coming there must have been sixty or seventy 
frontiersmen in the inner office, and more extended out at least to 
the hallway. Some were barefoot; most were clad in ways highly 
unorthodox by Lameg standards; many were bearded. Practically 
all looked intelligent and alarmingly determined. Some were armed 
with signs bearing slogans like "Save the Chercqs” and "Leave Our 
Neighbors Alone — Or Else!”; a few had more potent weapons. 

Crady, wearing a broad grin, hurried to the front of the crowd 
through an aisle cleared for him. He walked up to Mauricio. "Mr. 
Secretary,” he announced with an exaggerated bow, "allow me to 
introduce the Midnnoan delegation.” He turned to Murray. "This is 
the surprise I mentioned, Ike. A couple of hundred colonists came 
with me on that freighter to show the Secretary their support.” A 
loud, ominous cheer went up from the colonists. 

Crady turned back to Mauricio. "Election year, isn’t it, sir? These 
folks^and more — are prepared to campaign. If any of the threats 
against the Chercqs is carried out, they can and will raise an enor- 
mous public stink. Since it will be coming from the people who live 
among the ones you want to wipe out, I think it will have a good bit 
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of emotional appeal. To put it bluntly, sir, you won’t have a chance. 
You’ll be finished.” 

Murray smiled to himself. So Crady had brought the teeth he 
needed! He said to Mauricio, "Looks like you’re in a bit of a spot, 
doesn’t it? Let’s see, you can’t enforce the law among the Chercqs 
in a fully legal way or the courts will do you in politically. If you 
exterminate the Chercqs the way you want to, their colonist neigh- 
bors will take it right to the public, thereby doing you in politically.” 
'The alternative he didn’t mention — but which he suddenly realized 
Mauricio would see at once — was that if Mauricio dropped his stand 
on the Chercqs, his party would drop him. Thereby doing him in 
politically. 

Sweat ran down Mauricio’s forehead. For over a minute he was 
silent. Murray waited tensely. Certainly they had the Secretary 
forced into a corner. They had him blocked so thoroughly, in fact, 
that it was hard to tell what kind of hole he would dig to escape. 

Finally Mauricio spoke in a very low voice. "Murray, you’re a 
troublemaker. The Republic doesn’t need you any more. These people 
here, too — all troublemakers. That planet has caused nothing but 
trouble. It has nothing extraordinary to offer the Republic. I don’t 
think the Republic needs it.” 

A roar started among the colonists, and he held up his hand for 
silence. "Wait. What I’m saying is that I’m withdrawing Republic 
protection and trade. You’re being thrown out! Loyal citizens who 
so desire will be lifted off, and their losses will be reimbursed. The 
rest of you will be left on your own in the wilderness, disenfran- 
chised, boycotted, and shunned by the Republic while we go on to 
better things. You’ll get no help of any kind from us. Eventually 
your miserable world can be phased right out of our records. 

"The action is highly unusual, and I’m willing to take it only 
because the circumstances are unique and should not arise again. 
Other worlds are still plentiful, and I believe the Republic will even- 
tually get yours anyway, after you people have found that you can’t 
make it on your own.” His voice was tired as he finished, "ITie Party 
will accept this as a temporary measure, justified in a single rare 
instance without sacrificing the principle we’re trying to establish. 
And then they’ll forget, until your world is rediscovered — after I’m 
dead and gone. As for the public. I’m sure that among all the data 
we’ve been sent, we can find some pretext for overruling the decision 
to colonize Lorania. Now go, outcastsr His hands were trembling, 
but his decision was made; and he should be able to get through the 
election on it — if the Midnnoans would keep quiet. 
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Right now they were very quiet, uncertain how to react. Mauricio 
repeated in a choked voice, "Go!” 

Murray turned to face them. With a reassuring smile and confi- 
dent bearing he started toward the door. They followed. 

In the garden strip around the spaceport, worried colonists clus- 
tered around Murray and Grady. One of them said, "I never heard 
of such a thing! Is it good or bad?” 

Murray laughed. "Very good, I think — as good as we can make it. 
I never heard of a colony being expelled either, but the situation is 
unique, and Mauricio’s main concern is his own political survival. 
He had to think of something slippery. For us it’s a chance. And 
people who don’t want to live on an outcast world can leave at 
Republic expense.” 

"How do we decide?” another colonist asked. 

"If you got into Midnnoa, you’re probably more the outcast t5q)e,” 
Grady said. "It depends on whether you prefer security or oppor- 
tunity. The Republic will give more security, but it’s overgrown, 
stale, and sick. The fact that legalized genocide was even considered 
is a symptom of its sickness. We’re better off without the Republic. 

"But Lorania, and especially Midnnoa, is something new and 
fresh. The world itself is a fine place to live. The Ghercqs are a 
superior, vigorous, and unfettered lot because they chose their ances- 
tors wisely. Midnnoan colonists are also superior because of screen- 
ing. I think this bunch can build quite a world on its own. I know 
one thing: I want to be there to watch, and help.” 

Murray nodded. "So do I.” It had never occurred to him before 
that independence was what he had been fighting for. The possibility 
of winning would have seemed too remote even to think about. But 
he realized now that it had been in the back of his mind all along. 

Looking at the faces around him, he saw the spirit starting to 
spread. He grinned proudly. "We’ve been kicked out of the nest. Let 
Mauricio come out there in a hundred years and see who can’t fly!” 

The big Redskin ship out on the field had opened its hatches, and 
the train of outcasts started streaming aboard. Ten minutes later 
the hatches slid silently shut, cutting off probably the last bright 
rays of Gapella Murray would ever see. 

He was going home. • 
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Dear Editor: 

After reading a few issues of your 
incredible magazine, I felt I should 
write you another letter. I love 
lAsfm and what it’s doing for the 
world of science fiction. Who knows? 
Maybe this is where I’ll get my first 
story published. 

I was looking through the Dec. 
21 issue of your magazine and no- 
ticed Robert Silverberg had a story 
inside. Much to my delight it turned 
out to be a Majipoor story. The next 
day I spied the Jan. 18 issue of 
lAsfm on the shelf of a local book- 
store and 'Lo and behold!’ there was 
another Silverberg story inside, 
and it was a Majipoor story yet! 

Now what I’m getting at is: Are 
you planning to regularly publish 
Majipoor stories? And, if so, are 
they (including the two already 
published) included in the upcom- 
ing Majipoor Chronicles'} And just 
out of curiosity, is the Majipoor 
story in F&SF (Dec.) included in 
the Majipoor Chronicles? 

O.K., I’m finished with the ques- 
tions for now. Fll move on to my 
comments about the features in 
your mag. First, I’ll say that 
"Among the Dream Speakers” and 
"Aquila” were both excellent sto- 


ries. I also enjoyed "Halfway” by 
Sharon Farber. "Time Warp 
'Trauma” (in the Dec. ish) was an- 
other good one. I must say I find 
Mr. Searles’s book reviews very 
helpful and enjoyable, and love the 
Letters section. I especially liked 
Mr. Davidson’s reply to Mr. Mor- 
genstem. (But having Harlan El- 
lison beat him up!?) 

Steve Antczak 
6527 N.W. 2nd St.. 

Margate, FL 33063 

Well, you know, we can’t guar- 
antee publishing Majipoor stories 
regularly. Bob Silverberg has to 
write them regularly first, and then 
he has to send them to us regularly. 
Naturally, we’ll do our best to per- 
suade him to do so — and if he does, 
then we’ll do our part, never fear. 
And yes, all the Majipoor stories 
we’ve published, as well as. those in 
F&SF and Omni, appear in the 
book, now available from Arbor 
House. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Editor: 

I recently had the opportunity to 
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hear Dr. Asimov speak at the 
University of Rochester’s Science 
Fiction Convention. It was a great 
pleasure not only to hear his voice, 
but to see it interpreted for the deaf 
as well. Rochester has a large deaf 
community, and perhaps we are 
used to having many of our public 
gatherings interpreted. Still, not 
enough are interpreted on a regu- 
l^lr basis, and I was glad to see that 
someone had had the foresight and 
thoughtfulness to arrange for an 
interpreter. 

Andrea L. Murphy 

I feared at the outset that the pres- 
ence of an interpreter to one side of 
me might throw me off, but I was 
quite wrong. The pleasure of know- 
ing I was reaching people I might 
otherwise not reach far outweighed 
the distraction of motion to one side. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Avram Davidson: 

What an honor to be lambasted 
on the pages of Issac Assimov’s 
magazine (Letters, December 1981) 
by a successful (if prolix) author, 
and threatened with the august 
personage (as in actual body ) of Mr. 
Harlan Ellison himselfl 

Regarding my letter printed in 
the June 1981 issue, of which you 
complain, I never intended to crit- 
icize you as a writer, nor did I state 
my personal opinion of your story 
"Peregrine: Perplexed.” I was, 
rather, directly responding to Dr. 
Assimov’s editorial of the same is- 
sue (May 1981), which explained 
why the magazine prints "artsy” 
stories (like "Peregrine”), despite 
Dr. Assimov’s personal preference 


for the storytelling, action type. 
The point of my letter was clearly 
"a vote for the . . . storytelling 
type.” Don’t take it personal. I ad- 
mire all published authors; one’s 
writing would not be unique if no- 
body poked a little fun at it. I’m 
glad you thought my letter worthy 
of response. 

And unless you spent about four 
hours trying to understand my let- 
ter, I believe it did cost me some- 
what more to read your story than 
it cost you to read my letter. 

But my main reason for writing 
Is—WHEN CAN I HAVE IT OUT 
WITH HARLAN ELLISON!? 
COME ON! LETS GO! I’M READY! 
PUT ’EM UP! 

Henry Lee Morgenstem 
1107 Varela Street 
Key West, Florida 33040 

Never you mind about Harlan. 
Wait till you see what I do to you 
for misspelling my name in a par- 
ticularly offensive way. 

—Isaac Asimov 


Dear Editor: 

I have enjoyed science fiction for 
almost forty years. I have enjoyed 
every issue of your magazine. 
Enough to keep paying the news- 
stand price. Well, may it please you 
to know that you are beyond the 
probationary period now, and my 
subscription is on its way. 

My favorite science fiction pro- 
vokes what one of my English 
teachers called the "humph! reac- 
tion.” He said if, when you have 
finished a piece of writing, you 
went "Humph!”, it was a good piece 
of writing. Mostly, that describes 
the contents of your magazine. 
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The "Humph! reaction” is almost 
always pleasant. It is the audible 
manifestation of the change in 
mental state as your mind shifts 
from being drawn along by the au- 
thor to continuing on its own. Like 
a sailplane when the towline is 
dropped, there is snap and a little 
bump, and then you are soaring! 

Like other addicts, I search con- 
stantly for more of the stuff that 
makes me feel good. Your maga- 
zine has been a dependable source 
of mental launches. 

Sincerely, 

Ray Allis 
2931 S.W. 339th Street 
Federal Way 
WA 98003 


Thafs an interesting criterion of 
worth, but I presume not the only 
one. Now I know that something is 
good, when I say, "Gee!” 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Editor: 

Just wanted to say how much I’m 
enjoying Avram Davidson’s Ad- 
ventures in Unhistory. He’s as wise 
and funny and delightful in non- 
fiction as he is in fiction. 'The ele- 
gance of his solutions is striking 
—especially the sherlocking out 
the Hyperboreans by means of am- 
ber. Are there any more o£ these 
coming? 

And how about some more PER- 
EGRINE, please? 

Sincerely, 

Ruth Berman 
Minneapolis, MN 

This is a relief. A vram won’t have 


to call on Harlan Ellison for vio- 
lence in this case. 

— Isaac Asimov 


Dear Editor: 

I hope I’m the first to inform you 
of a break in the story line in 
"Aquila” (Jan. 18, 1982). As I read 
through page 143, the last word is 
"thump,” but the next "thump” 
does not appear until page 146. 
Then, when I got to page 149, in- 
stead of the next word being on 
page 150, I had to backtrack to 
page 144. From page 145, I then 
had to go to page 150. This is the 
first time I’ve discovered some- 
thing like this in your magazine, 
Euid it’s quite novel. Rather fun to 
think that you are, after all, as hu- 
mem as the rest of us. 

Sincerely, 

Joseph A. Wardlow III 
Paterson, NJ 

Boy, are we human! I will not 
quote what Shawna says when 
something like this turns up, be- 
cause you wouldn’t believe that that 
gorgeous creature can say such 
things. 

— Isaac Asimov 

I won’t say here what I said when 
I discovered that error, but I will 
say that I apologize heartily and I’ll 
try not to let it happen again. 

— Shawna McCarthy 


To the Editor: 

’This a casting of votes for and 
against current policies. 

I hate to see good short, story 
space wasted on puzzles and on 
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most articles — all of those run in 
1981, for instance. 

I feel generous toward calendars, 
since they take only a page, and 
someone may look at them. 

Classified ads, after all help to 
bring us Asimov’s; so I can’t fault 
that section. All the rest is, I feel, 
legitimate. I don’t even mind the 
confusion of science fiction with 
fantasy. It’s all fantasy anyway, 
but I do like a little science in it 
from time to time. 

But if you can get rid of the su- 
perfluous material noted above, 
and give us one or two more short 
stories, Td appreciate it. 

William F. Poynter 
Santa Rosa, CA 


On the whole, I think you are de- 
cently tolerant, and if there were a 
great big mass movement in favor 
of nothing but fiction, we would 
have to consider it. The trouble is 
that there are lots of people who like 
puzzles and articles ( in moderation, 
of course). 

—Isaac Asimov 

Editor’s note: 

Please send all letters for pub- 
lication to Editor, lAsfm, Davis 
Publications, 380 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, NY 10017. Letters 
should be typed and double-spaced. 
If you would like a reply, please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. # 



These are odds that no one would care to bet on. 

But the thousands of sons and daughters of Huntington's 

Disease patients have no choice. They were born 

with a 50/50 chance of inheriting this terrifying, fatal illness. 

For potential H.D. victims, everyday is a gamble. 

And if they lose, it’s for keeps. 

Give to the National Huntington's Disease Association. 
Help make this generation its last. 

National Huntington's Disease Association 
^ 128A East 74 Street. New York. N.Y 10021 


Tnts space contributed by pubi<sner 


CLASSIFIED 

MARKET PLACE 


ISAAC ASIMOV-is published 13 times a year. The rate for CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS is 
$1.20 per word/ payable in advance — minimum ad $24.00. Capitalized words 400 per word 
additional. To be included in the next issue, please send order and remittonce to R. S. Wayner, 
Classified Ad Director, DAVIS PUBLICATIONS, INC., 380 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017. 


ADDITIONAL INCOME 


MECHANICALLY INCLINED INDIVIDU- 
ALS. Assemble electnmic devices in your home. 
Knowledge or experience not necessary. Get 
started in spare tune. T\im your spare or ^11 
time into cash. No investment— Write for free 
details. ELECTRONIC DEVELOPMENT 
LAB, Box 156010. PineUas Paric. FL 33565. 


AUTHOR’S SERVICE 


NEED A PUBLISHER? We are now seeking 
important fiction, non-fictirm, poetry, scholarly 
and juvenile manuscripts for immediate publi- 
cation. New & expenenced authors send for 
FREE ILLUSTRATED GUIDEBOOK. Todd 
& Honeywell. Dept. E2. 10 CuttermiU Road. 
Great Neck, NY 11021. 


AUTOMOBILES & MIDGET CARS 


IS 200 MPG Possible? DID someone achieve 
it? Write! MPG-DP882. Box 2133, Sandusky, 
OH 44870. 


200 MPG Carburetor Fact/Fiction? Did Some- 
cme Achieve It? Write! HMP-DP882, Box 143, 
BeUevue, OH 44811. 


AVIATION 


ANTIGRAVITY PROPULSION DEVICE! 
Free Brochure. RDA, Box 873, Concord. NC 
28025. 


BLUEPRINTS. PATTERNS A PLANS 


CRAFT PRINT CATALOG-Choose from 
over 100 great easy-to-build plans. Send $1.50 
(ccMnplet^y refunded with your first order). 
BOAT BUILDER, (CP Div.)-380 Lexington 
Ave., New York, NY 10037. 


BOOKS A PERIODICALS 


SCIENCE FICTTION REVIEW-Eleven-times 
Hugo Award winner— features news, cartoons 
and ccmtroversy. Interviews, articles, letters 
and reviews hy sf authors. Sample $1. P.O. 
Box 11408, Portland. OR 97211. 


BRITISH and American Mystery Paperbacks, 
Hardcovers, Magazines. Free Catalog. Grant 
Thiessen. Box Z-86A. Neche, ND 58265-0133. 


BOOKS A PERIODICALS— Cont’d 


WORLDWIDE MAIL ORDER. Our quar- 
terly catalogues update our virtually com- 
plete stock of SF and Fantasy hardcovers 
and paperbacks. Catalogue listing free US/ 
Canada: $1.00 all other. THE SCIENCE 
FICTION SHOP, 56 EIGHTH AVENUE. 
NEW YORK. NY 10014. 


JESUS FICTIONAL! Positive proof Flavius 
Josephus created Jesus, authored Gospels. 
Learn leadership’s secret! Booklet: $3.(>0 — 
Vecter, Box 6215, Bellevue. WA 96007. 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGA- 
ZINE, published monthly. Send $17.50 for 
13 issues to Ellery Queen’s Mystery Maga- 
zine, P.O. Box 19^, Marion, OH 43305. 

’82 SF AT ’69 PRICES! Only by mail. Send $5 
for order number, mailing entry, big savings to 
Buckskin Publications, Box 4, Sunset R^te, 
Bonita, AZ 85643. You can save $5 in 1982 or 
money back. 

ANALXXr, Asimov. Astounding, Galaxy, Wierd 
Tales, etc. Faree catalog of Back Issues. Over- 
seas requests welcome. Ray Bowman, Box 
5845A. Toledo. Ohio 43613. 


MOONSCAPE, a magazine of Science Fictirm, 
Premiering this Fall. Order your copy Now! 
$2.75, 4/$10.00. Momiscape, Box 18^, Swan 
River, Manitoba, Canada ROL IZO. 


COLLECTING? Research? Send wants. (Cata- 
logs issued. Old Book Store. 210 E. Cuyahoga 
Falls Ave., Akron, Ohio 44310. 

PUNS UPON A TIME: A Punzine! Agonizing 
science ficticm pun stories. $1.50 from Fandom 
Unlimited, 3378 Valley Forge. San Jose, CA 
95117. 


INFORMA'nVE B<X)KLET-“How to Write 
a Classified Ad That Pulls.” Includes certificate 
worth $2.00 towards a classified ad. Send $1.75 
(includes postage) to R. S. Wa^er, Davis 
Publications, Inc., Dept. CL, Lexington Ave., 
New York, NY 10017. 


A LAYMAN’S GUIDE TO HUMAN PER- 
SONALITY. A FACTUAL, documented re- 
view of how your emotions, thoughts and be- 
haviors develop. Easy-to-read. Very enlighten- 
ing. Just $3.95 to: Personality, Box 480-B, 
Merrick, N.Y. 11566. 
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BOOKS & PERIODICALS— Cont’d 


BOOK Store Used. All you need to know. My 
ccanplete guide <xi trading and buying. Fifteen 
years of success. Twenty dollars cash or mcmey 
order; S. Winer, 8058 N. 32nd Drive, Phoenix 
Arizona 85021. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


STAY HOME! EARN BIG MONEY address- 
ing envelopes. Genuine offer lOi- Lindco, 
3636-DA Peterson, Chicago 60659. 


FREE BOOK **2042 Unique Proven Enter- 
prises.** Fabulous **unknowns,*’ second infla- 
tion income. Haylings-E12, Carlsbad, CA 
92008. 


BECOME an ordained minister. Start a nmi- 
profit oiganization. Many benefits! Credentials 
and informati(»i $10.00. Universal LUe Church, 
131^ Seabright Av (8M), Santa Cruz, CA 
95062. 


SPARE TIME DISTRIBUTORS NEEDED! 
Unlimited Profits! Proven Automotive Product. 
Free Details! MOTALOY, Box 4457 D8. 
Downey, CA 90241. 


1000% Profit Bronzing or Chinakoting Baby 
Shoes. Free Literature. NBSDG, 3^ Sebring 
Airport, Sebring, FL 33870. 


GOOD INCOME WEEKLY! Processing Mail! 
Free Supplies! Postage! Information? Rush 
stamped envelope! Foodmaster-DC3. Burnt 
Hills, NY 12027. 


BUY IT WHOLESALE 


400,000 BARGAINS Below Wholesale! Many 
Free! Liquidations . . . Closeouts . . . Job Loto 
. . . Single Samples. Free Details. Worldwide 
Bargainhunters, Box 730-10, Holland, Ml 
49423. 


CAMERAS & PHOTO SUPPLIES 


FREE! 50 Rolls Kodak Color Film certificates 
wifh 50 for $16.00, 200-$20.00. Any size. Amaz- 
ing 10^ gifts! Guaranteed. Cash, Check, Money 
Order, VISA, Mastercard. Call Webco Toll 
Free 1-800-824-7888 California 1-800-852-7777 
operator 106. Or mail: Webco, 3825-C Sunny- 
dale, Benbrook, Texas 76116. 


EDUCATION A INSTRUCTION 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL! Bache- 
lors, Masters, Ph.D.8 . . . Free revealing de- 
tails. Counseling, Box 189-IA-8. Tustin, CA 
CA 92680. 


UNIVERSITY Degrees By MaU. EDUCA- 
TION, 256 South H(^rts<xi, Dept. 25, Bev- 
erly HilU, CA 90211. (211) 652-6452. 


EDUCATION A INSTRUCTION— Cont*d 

DESTINATION A.D. 2000— Is today’s science 
^tion tomorrow’s reality? Mensa Annual Col- 
loquium, October 29-31, Boston, explores the 
future in four areas: Education; Government; 
Society; and Interpersonal (Ik>mmunication. 
Info: MAC/ASM, Box 326, Nwtonville, MA 
02160. 


UNIVERSITY Degrees By Mail. Accredited, 
Educational Counselors. Shinehouse Ltd., 
15015 Ventura Boulevard, Sherman Oaks, Cali- 
fornia 91403. 


FILM A TV SCRIPTS 


WRITERS AND (XILLECTORS. Over 700 
movie and television shooting scripts! Hitch- 
cock to Spielberg. Send $1.00 for Catalog. 
Scriptfinders, 1626 N. Wilcox, Hollywood, CA 
90028. Suite #348. 


GIFTS THAT PLEASE 


GIFTS and household items. Send $3.00 for 
Catalog. 25% off retail. Dale L. Noe Enter- 
prises, 100 E. Union #4, Orcutt, CA 93455. 


BEAUTIFUL hand-painted Air Brush T-shirts. 
Cktlor brochure, $1.00 to Adytum, Shop 1-1, 
1500 E. Beach, Biloxi, MS 39530. 


NEW and IMPROVED catalog from APOGEE 
BOOKS. F & SF cards, staticnery, books, 
games. Discounts. $1 to: Apogee Bo<^, Dept. 
D, Interstate Mall, Altamonte Springs, FL 
32701. 


GIVE A GIFT that will be appreciated — EL- 
LERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE, 
published monthly. Send $17.50 for 13 issues to 
Ellery Quern’s MvcV v Magazine. P.O. ^x 
1930, Marion, OH 43306. 


GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 


JEEPS, CARS FROM $35.00! 700,000 

ITEMS! - GOVERNMENT SURPLUS - 
MOST COMPREHENSIVE DIRECTTORY 
AVAILABLE TELLS HOW. WHERE TO 
BUY - YOUR AREA - $3 - MONEYBACK 
GUARANTEE - “SURPLUS INFORMA- 
TION SERVICES,” BOX 3070-E8, SANTA 
BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 93105. 


HOBBIES & COLLECTIONS 


GREAT RADIO PROGRAMS - mystery, ad- 
venture, science-fiction. Free list cassettes. Rare 
Radio, Box 117, Sunland, CA 91040. 


HYPNOTISM 


FREE catalog. Hypnotism, self hypnosis, 
sleep learning, hypnotic tape cassettes. 
DLMH, Box 4OT, Anaheim, CA 92805. 
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IMPORT-EXPORT 


MARKET 2500 Amazing New “Fast-Sellers” 
Without Ri^. Free Brochures! Ballrightco, 
Box 91309-N8. Cleveland. Ohio 44101. 

LOANS BY Mail 


MONEY PROBLEMS? Write us. Immediate 
Loans and Outright Grants to indivkluals re- 
fused elsewhere. 98% eligible! Associates, Box 
98-DC, Brooklyn. NY 11235. 


BORROW $25,000 “OVERNIGHT”. Any 
purpose. Keep indefinitely! Free Report re- 
veals little-known sources/techniques! Success 
Research, ^x 19739-SV, Indianapolis, IN 
46219. 


BORROW $1.000-$5.000 secretly-“over- 
night.” Anyone! Credit unimportant. Repay 
anvtime. Incredibly low interest. No interviews, 
collateral, cosigners. IJiuque “Financier’s 
Plan.” Full infmtnation, $2 (refundable). 
Spectrum, 120 Wall St.-16, New York 10005. 

GE)T cash grants— from (jk)vernment. (Never 
repay.) ^so, cash loans available. All ages 
eligible. Complete information, $2 (refund- 
able). Sunlus Fwds-DG, 1629 K St.. Wash- 
ington, DC 20006. 


QUICK MAILOANS! FREE APPLICA- 
TION FORM AND COMPLETE DETAILS 
RUSHED IMMEDIATELY! T^nco, Box 724- 
W14. McMinnville, Oregon 97128. 


OBTAIN A Mastercard/Visa Entirely By Mail! 
Free Details! Write: Credit-DPC882, Box 
2298, Sandusky, OH 44870. 

BORROW $30,000 without interest! All eli- 
gible. Repay anytime. Free details. Infohouse, 
Box 1004-IS8. New York, NY 10003. 


BORROW By Mail! Signature Loans, No. Col- 
lateral! Free Details! Write! MBG-DPC782, 
I^x !^98, Sandus^, OH 44870. 


THE ARABS HAVE MILLIONS TO LOAN, 
INVEST! FREE DETAILS! Arab-DC, 935 
Main, Vidor, TX 77662. 


MEMORY IMPROVEMENT 


INSTANT MEMORY . . . NEW WAY TO 
REMEMBER. No memorization. Release your 
PHOTOGRAPHIC memoty. Stop forgetting! 
FREE information. Institute of Advanc^ 
Thinking, 845DP ViaLapaz, Pacific Palisades, 
CA 90272. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TECHNICAL SECRETS— Electronic Surveil- 
lance, Lock-Picking, etc. Free brochures: 
Mentor-DP, 135-53 No. Blvd., Flushing. NY 
11354. 


MISCELLANEOUS--Cont’d 


SAVE! Fabulous Gems For Jewelry, Collect- 
ing! Ciemcutter to You! Details Free. W. Tay- 
lor, Gemcutter, 113-A Martin, Indian Harbor 
Beach, FL 32937. 


OLDTIME radio programs. Suspense drama, 
science fiction, commies. Highly enj^able 
tapes. Free cat^(^e. Carl D. Froelich, I^te 
One, New Freedom, Pennsylvania 17349. 


SAVE Your Money — Booklet reveals classi- 
fied advertising persuasion secrets. See through 
their pitch. Know what you’re ordering. $5.M. 
Ads, Box 9085, Chesapeake, VA 23321. 


BECOME A CELESTIAL LANDOWNER. 
Send SASE for FREE INFORMATION. Inn- 
Pro, Inc., 26 Ronnie Avenue, Tiverton, RI 
02878. 


MONEYMAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


$300 WEEKLY SPARE TIME - MaiUng 
Salesletters. Details: Delta: Dept.-D, Box 
2902-CRS. Rock Hill, SC 29730. 


MAKE YOUR CLASSIFIED AD PAY. Get 
“How to Write A Clarified Ad That Pulls.” 
Includes certificate worth $2.00 towards a 
classified ad. Send $1.75 (includes postage) to 
R. S. Wayner, Davis Publications, Inc., 380 
Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10017. 

$1000 WEEKLY POSSIBLE Mailing Enve- 
lopes! Easy Guaranteed Program! Free Details: 
Majestic, Box 415-D, Lewiston, NY 14092. 

$60.00 per Hundred securing-stufiing envelopes 
fixxn home. Offer-details: Rush stamped self- 
addressed envelope. Imperial, P-460, X17410, 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33318. 

MAKE Hundr^s in spare time. Money re- 

ceived by mail. $3 buys report. Send to: 
Money, P.O. Box 81, Chilton. WI 53014. 

$5004- WEEKLY in spare time; easy, guar- 
anteed. Start immediately! Free details. Box 
6946-D, Chicago, IL 60680-6946. 

SELL Books by mail the easy way. Ccnnplete 
Set-up and instTucti<»is available. Send $1.00 
lor details. D.R. Publishing, 164 Winslow, 
Pgh., PA 15206. 


PERSONAL 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES BY MAIL! Bache- 
lors. Masters, Ph.D.s . , . Free revealing de- 
tails. Counseling, Box 489-D^, Tustin, CA 
92680. 


FASCINATING Personal Information Reveal- 
ed! Everything supplied to quickly chart your 
own unique biorhythms. E^y instructions plus 
interpretaticm guide. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send $5. to Cyclecynes, Box 3252, Salem, OR 
97302. 
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PERSONAL— Cont'd 


B£CX)M£ A L^ally Ordained Minister. 
Free Detaib. ULC-DPC8, Box 2133, San- 
dusky, OH 44870. 


SINGLE? Meet that specbl person— any- 
where! DATELINE, 316 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10001, (212) 889-3230 (213) 854-0640. 


PRETTY PHOTOS. CJorres^ndence, rranance, 
marriage. Asb, Latin America. Golden Heart, 
Box 2423-DA, Yakima, WA 98907. 


SPACIC (X)DDESS POSTERS. Two unbeliev- 
able, fantastic Science Fiction prinb now only 
$3.00. Raindrop Studio. P.O. l^x 20193, Port- 
land. OR 97220. 


LET’S Go to Mars! Want to Help? New Group 
fbmiing. For details, send $2.00 to “Outward, 
Ho!’’, c/o Lawson. 1^5 South Anaheim Boule- 
vard. Anaheim, CA 92805. 


SCANDINAVIAN Ladies, 18-68, sincere, seek 
correspondence, friendship, marriage. Detaib; 
Scannaclub, Dept. C03, PC)B 4, Pittsford, NY 
14534. (Please enclose stamp). 

“CONQUER HARMFUL ANGER 100 
WAYS.” Find Love, Health, Security, Energy. 
Vernon Howard’s Powerful $2 booklet. NEW- 
LIFE, Box 275-JC, Boulder City, Nevada 
89005. 


SINGLE? Widowed? Divorced? Naticmwide in- 
troductions! Hundreds of sincere members! All 
Ages: Free information! Write: Id^tity, Box 
315-DT. Royal Oak, Michigan 48068. 

HOUSEGUEST Wanted. Electic of adverse 
gender. Neophyte preferred. Icon and C.V. to 
S. O. Crates, 1 Blue Meadows Lane, Bailey’s 
Bay, BERMUDA. 


PHOTOGRAPHY— PHOTOFINISHINQ 


SAVE HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS!!!! Make 
your own S & M Densitometer. Send $5.00 for 
detailed drawings and instructions. Order di- 
rect: S & M Instrumenb, Dept. IA8, 380 
Lexington Ave., New York. NY 10017. 


RADIO A TELEVISION 


CABLE TV DESCRAMBLERS and CON- 
VERTERS. PLANS and PARTS. Build or 
Buy. For information send $2.00. C!&D Elec- 
tronics, P.O. Box 21, Jenison, MI 49428. 


RECORDS, TAPES & SOUND EQUIPMENT 

FREE Promotional albums, concert tickeb. 
stereos, etc. Information: Barry Publications. 
477 82nd Street. Brooklyn. NY 11209. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


FREE FASCINATING Illustrated Self-Hyp- 
nosis Tape Catalog! Eliminate weight, stress— 
Gain health, happiness. Over 50 titles. Re- 
search-DV3, 13906 Ventura, Sherman Oaks, 
CA 91423. 


SONGWRITERS 


POEMS WANTED. Songs recorded and pub- 
lished. Radio-TV promotions. Broadway Music 
Productions, Box 7438-DA. Sarasota, FL 33578. 


SONGWRITERS: Exciting offer! Poems, songs 
needed. Free evaluation. Creative Music Pro- 
ductions. Box 1943-A7, Houston. TX 77001. 


SUPPORT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


MOONSTONE B(X>KCELLARS, INC., 2145 
PENN. AVE., NW, WASHINGTON. DC 
20037. WASHINGTON’S ONLY SCIENCE 
AND MYSTERY SPECIALTY BOOKSHOP. 
202-659-2600. 


TOYS. GAMES & ENTERTAINMENT 


ATTENTION FANTASY GAMERS! Now 
there b a magazine expressly for you . . . 
The Oracle. Send $2.00 for a sample today. 
Horizon International, Box 27513-B, Salt Lake 
City, UT 84127. 


WATCHES, WATCHMAKING A REPAIRING 

TIME STIK. The clock you can put anywhere. 
FREE detaib. D. R. C<»npany, 4405 Aldrich 
Ave. So., Minneapolb, MN 55409. 


WA'TCH and clock repairing books, toob, ma- 
teriab. Free Catalog. North America, Box 
1092, Fox River Grove, IL 60021. 


PLACE YOUR AD IN ONE OF OUR nCTION COMBINATIONS: 
Mystery, Sci-Fi, or Special 

Each combination offers you a Speciai Discount Rate. 

For lurther information write to R. S. Wayner, Ciassilied Ad Director, 
Davis Publications, Inc., 380 Lexington Ave., New York, NY 10017. 
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(26) $31.20 (27) $32.40 (28) $33.60 (29) $34.60 (30)636.00 

HOW TO COUNT WORDS: Name and address must be induded in countiru the number d Words m your ad. Each initial or number counts as 1 word; Mark HoHy, 380 bexington Avenue. New Mxk, 
New \brk 10017: 7 WORDS. Zip codes are not counted. Phone #; 2 Words. Symbols used as keys are charged (or. City or State count as 1 word each; Garden City. New Mxk: 2 words. Abbreviations 
such as C.QD., FO.B.. PO., U.S.A.. 7x10. 3Smm count as 1 word. (PO. Box 145 count as 3 words) WebsterS International Unabridged Dictionary mil be used as our authority for speHIrta, compound 
words, hyphens, abbreviations, etc. Please make checks payable to ISAAC ASIMOV’S MAGAZINE 


CONVENTIONAL 

CALENDAR 


by Erwin S. Strauss 


July 15 (postmark) is the deadline to join the Chicago WorldCon by 
mail. Make your plans now for social weekends with your favorite SF 
authors, editors, artists and fellow fans. For a longer, later list, an expla- 
nation of cons, and a sample of SF folksongs, send me an SASE (ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope) at 9850 Fairfax Sq. #232, Fairfax VA 
22031. (703) 273-6111 Is the hot line. If a machine answers, leave your 
area code and number. I'll call back on my nickel. Send me SASE 
when writing cons. When phoning, identify yourself. For free listings, 
tell me about your con 5 months ahead. Look for me as Filthy Pierre 
at cons. 


JULY, 1982 

16-18— NECon. Fof info, write: CIO Boolti. 67 Birchkind Ave., Pawtucket Rl 02860. Or phone (401) 
722-4738 (10 am to 10 pm only, not collect) Con will be held in: Bristol Rl (if city omitted, some os in 
address). Gik^ will include: T Klein, M. McDowell, J. Bdumon, Ryan 

16-18 — UnICon. Washington Sheraton Inn, Silver Spring MD (near Woshington DC). H. (‘Mission of Gravity) 
Clement Slubbs, Karl Kotoed, R. A. Madle, George (Amro, 'Owlswick Press) Soithers. No connection 
with UniCons in Kansas City or overseas. Masquerade, First one since 1980. 

16-18— Con*Stelkitkin. Sheroton Hotel, Huntsville AL Phyllis (‘Bom to Exile') Eisenstein, A J. (‘My Lord 
Barborian') Oftult. Coslu(nos, BBQ banquet. No connection to the 1983 WorldCon. 

1 6-1 8— OKon. Comelot Hotel, Tulso OK. Wilson Arthur (Bob) (‘Itor of the Quiet Sun") Tucker, Fred (‘Cool War) 
Pohl, Lee CVoice out of Raman") Klllough, Kelly & Polly Freas Masquerade 

23-25— AtclHMi, (314) 521-9690 or 727-8607. St. Louis MO. Stephen King, Robert Bloch, Tanith Lee, C. J. 
Cherryh, Ed Bryant, H. Waldrop, Joe Holdeman, W A Tucker, G. R. R. Martin, Liebscher, 

23-25— RIveiCon. (502) 634-9333. Louisville KY G. R. ('Dorsal') Dickson, D Kyle. Riverboot ride. 

23-26— FaliCon, 1/t 39 Patiick Hill Rd., Gkisgow Gll 5BY, UK. Annuol Scottish con. Centrol Hotel. 

30-1 August— PoraCon. Box 1156, State College PA 16801. Janet Moms, Jill Baumon Fifth annual 

AUGUST 

6-8— Summer Medio Feet, 10019 Greenbelt Rd. #303. Seobrook MD 20706. Rosslyn VA (near Washington 
DC). Successor to Auust Party the fannish Treik con. No big-nome guests, just good vibes. 

6-8 — OmoCon, Box 14105, Omoho NE M124. Fred (■Gateway') Pohl, Jock ('Humanoids') Williomson, W A 
(Bob) Tucker, artist Steve Gray, Sion & Corol Nevins. ‘SF & pro-space con.' Second annual con. 

10-13 — EuroCon, CCP 23-20234, Ch-2300, Lo Choux de Fonds, Swltzedond. PVersins. Continentol con. 

13-15 — ConGeneilc, c/o Ostol-Con, Box 12728, Portland OR 97212. Beaverton OR. Marta Randall, Norman 
Hartman, E M. Busby J, Voiley, M. K. Wren, Steve Perry, Steven B, Bieler, Gene Van Troyer. 

13-13— MvIMXmi. Box 5276, Orange CA 92667. Morion Zimmer (Dorttover) Bradley Katherine (Deryni) Kurtz, 
Tim Kirk P E. Zimmet scholars A Noel & K, Lindskoog. Tolkien, C. S. Lewis siress 

SEPTEMBER. 1982 

2-6 — CtilCon IV, Box A3120, CMcogo II 60690. A Bertram (Rim Worlds) Chondler. Kelly Freos. Lee Hoffman. 
The 1982 WorldCon. Join by July 16 (postmark) for $50, or pay more at the door 


SEPTEMBER, 1983 

1-5 — ConSMkilton. Bm 1046, Bottlmore MD 21203. John (Zanzibar) Bninner, D. Kyle, Jock (Well at Souls) 
Chalker The 1983 WorkXXm Go to smaller cons If you con to prepare for tne WorldCons. 



YOURS FREE 

WriH MEMBERSHIP 


THE CHRONICLES 
OF AMBER A two-volume 
set Including: Nine Princes 
in Amber, The Guns el Avaion, 
Sign ot the Unicom, 

The Hang of Oheron, and 
The Courts of Chaos 


■*8920 Spec.«j. 




1677 Spec ed. 






And take any 4 for^l WITH MEMBERSHIP 


SEE OTHER SIDE FOR ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS. 


Note: Prieot thop'n ore publisliert’ edition prices. 
‘Explicit scenes ind linguags may be offensive to some. 
** CepyrioM e 19t1 by Paramoiiiit PIctoros Corpontion. All rights rosoivod. 


How the Club works: r 

When your application for membership is accepted, j 
you'll receive your 4 books tor only $1 (plus shipping | 
and handling) and a free copy of The uhronicm of i 
Amber. You may examine the 4 books in your home i 
and, if not completely satisfied, return them within 10 j 
days— membership will be cancelled and you'll owe | 
nothing. The free book is yours to keep in any case. | 
About every 4 weeks (14 times a year), we II send | 
you the Club's bulletin, things to Come, describing i 
the 2 coming Selections and a variety of Alternate i 
choices, in addition, up to 4 times a year you may i 
receive offers of special Selections, always at low | 
Ciubprices. lfyouwantthe2Selections.youneeddo ! 
nothing; they’ll be shipped automatically. ■ 

If you don't want a Selection, prefer an Alternate, | 
or no book at alt, just fill out the convenient form i 
always provided and return it to us by the date spec- i 
ified. I 

We allow you at least 10 days for making your j 
decision. If you do not receive the form in time to | 
respond witnin 10 days and receive an unwanted { 
Selection, you may return it at our expense. i 

As a member you need take only 4 Selections or i 
Alternates during the coming year. You may resign i 
any time thereafter or continue to enim Club benefits | 
for as long as you wish. One of the z Selections each | 
month is only ^.98. Other Selections are higher, but j 
always much less than hardcover publishers’ edi- | 
tions— up to 65% off! A shipping and handling i 
charge is added to all shipments. Send no money i 
now, but do mail the coupon today! i 


SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 

Dept. FR-031. Garden City, N Y. 11530 
Please accept me as a member. Send me the 4 books whose 
numbers I have indicated below plus my FREE book and bill me just 
$1 (plus shipping and handlirig). I agree to the Club Plan as 
described in mis ad, will take 4 more books at regular low Club 
prices during the coming year, and may resign any time thereafter. 
The FREE book will be mine to keep whether or not I remain a 
member. SFBC offers serious works for mature readers. 


FREE 

1. i. 

3. 

14. 

BOOK 

L 

I 




Note: If you select The Wortd of Tiers, write the number 7195 
in 2 boxes, then choose 2 more Setections. 


Mr. 


(Please print) 

Aridre.^ A p> #, 


City 

State - — Zip . 


If under 18 , parent must sian. . 

The Science Fiction Book Club offers complete hardbound 
editions sometimes altered in size to fit special presses and 
save you even more. Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada 
only. Canadian members will be serviced from Canada. Offer 
slightly different in Canada. 28 -S 240 a 










rue cMKOMCifi 


A two-volume set including: 
Nine Princes in Amber, 

The Guns of Avalon, Sign 
of the Unicorn, The Hand 
of Oberon, and The Courts 
of Chaos 


2543 Oragonnighl; 
Drsgonqunt: 

The white Oregon. 

Comb pub eO 
$26 85 


7195 The Maker ol 
Univeises: The Gates 
Of Creation: A Private 
Cosmos: Behind the 
Walls ol Terra: The 
Lavallte Worid. 

2 vols. Spec.ed 


6S33 The Heritage 
ol Hastur: 

Sharia's Exile. 
Spec.ed. 


NOVEIS 


AND TAKE ANY4 FOR^I 

WITH MEMBERSHIP 

See other side for coupon and additional Selections. 

THE SCIENCE FICTION BOOK CLUB 


Note: Prices shown are publishers' edition prices. 


'Explicit scenes and ianguage may be offensive to some. 

28-S240 A 







